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CHAPTER VY. 
SECRET AGONY. 

Morec had been guilty of no exaggeration 
when he said that Don Jose Rove ) 
one of the handsomest in the Caia de l’Obispo 
It was a large marble dwelling, built in the mod. 
ern style, and placed in the midst of a beautiful 
garden, which, besides setting forth all the lux- 
urious vegetation of the tropics, contained also 
a little lake, the pure water of which reflected 
the trees with which it was Surrounded. On the 
surface of this lake could be seen a small boat, i 
which Annunziata often rowed herself. ia 


| 


It was to this house that Ernest Carrol was 
conveyed ina fainting condition, in the middle 
of the night on which our Story opens. When 


ee aieiemeatiaiiitaises sie 
hour after daybreak, but thick muslin blinds be- 
fore the windows prevented the sun’s rays from 
entering the chamber. When Ernest opened his 
eyes he thought that he was in his own bed, and 
remembered nothing of what had passed. A 
peculiar sensation on the top of his head and a 
fecling of pain in the articulation of his left arm 
attracted his attention. He raised his hand to 
his head, and found there a large compress on 
which a piece of ice was slowly melting ; he 
looked at his left arm and found that he had 
been bled. He then remembered all that had 
occurred until the moment he had been attacked. 
He surmised that he must have fallen from some 
terrible blow on the head; the large sum of 
money he brought away with him from the gam- 
bling-house, was motive enough for the attack. 
It only remained for him to know who had so 
charitably befriended him. 

Carrol raised himself on one of his elbows and 
glanced around him. He found himself in a 
beautifully furnished apartment, replete with 
every luxury. 

“It is evident that Iam in the house of some 
wealthy person,” said he, to himself; “but 
where are the owners of it?” 

He had not long to wait for an answer, for the 
words had searcely passed his lips when the door 
opened and three persons entered the chamber. 
The first was an old man; older in appearance 
than in reality, for he was but sixty. His hair 
was perfectly white, and hung round a forehead 
very much wrinkled, His features were regular, 
but they wore an expression of vague uneasiness 
and sadness. His face, which had evidently for- 
merly been very handsome, conveyed the impres- 
sion that he was laboring under some secret grief. 

His figure was bent, and a continual trembling 
agitated his hands. One of the other two men 
was Pablo, the contidential valet who had walked 
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murmured the invalid, “to believe in my sin- 
cere and profound gratitude.” 

“Do you suffer, senor ?” asked the physician. 

“ Very little.” 

“ Have you any headache ?” 

“Te feels heavy, that is all.” 

“Doctor,” said the old man, “‘ what do you 
order ?” 

“Repose during the rest of the day, nourish- 
ing diet, and this evening a glass of sherry.” 

The physician and Pablo now retired, leaving 
the old man and the invalid together. 

“ Senor,” asked the old man, “ does it fatigue 
you to converse ?” 

“ Not the least in the world,” said Ernest. 

“Although your language is perfectly correct, 
I do not think I am wrong in supposing that you 





are not a Spaniard ?” 

“You are perfectly right, senor, I am an 
officer in the American navy; my name is 
Ernest Carrol.” 

“Ah, sir,” said the old man, in English, “ how 
glad I am I have been of any useto you. I only 
pay back a portion of a debt of gratitude I owe 
to one of your countrymen.” 

“ You know America, then!” asked Carrol. 

“ T know it and love it; the man to whom I 
have just referred, the man who has been more 
than a brother to me, is an American. But I 
believe I have not told you my name—perhaps 
you have heard it before? I am Jose Rovero.” 

“Don Jose Rovero, the rich ship owner,” ex- 
claimed Carrol; “the merchant who is a mil- 
lionnaire ten times over—and whose name is 
known in every commercial port in the world ?” 

“ The rich ship-owner, the merchant, ten times 
millionnaire,”’ replied Don Jose, with a shade of 





before Annunziata’s palanquin. ‘The other per- 
sonage was the best physician in Havana. 
When the old man approached the bed, and 


saw that his injured guest had his eyes open, the | 


sad expression of his face vanished as if by en- 
chantment, ard his lips broke into a smile. 

“Tam very glad, senor,” said he, ina kind 
tone, “to find that you have recovered from a 
state of unconsciousness which I assure you gave 
me much uneasiness, in spite of all the doctor 
here said to the contrary.” 

“Senor,” replied Ernest, in a feeble tone, “I 
do not know how to thank you for your kindness 
to me.” 

“ There is no need of thanks,’ 


interrupted the 


old man, “ what I imve done for you I would | 


have done for any man in the same situation. 
You are very fortunate, senor, to have escaped so 


well, for the doctor assures me that in two or | 
three days your health will be entirely re-estab- | 


lished.” 

The physician felt the patient’s pulse. 

“It will not require three days to cure the 
hidalgo,” said he. “I expect by to-morrow 
morning he will be quite well again. The blow 
he has received will not be followed by any in- 
flammation, owing to the ice-water compresses. 
His pulse is calm and quiet, and there is not the 
slightest indication of fever.” 

“ Thanks to me,” cried Pablo, in a triamphant 
voice. 
ing what might have ocenrred.” 

“J entreat all those who have assisted me,” 


“Jf T had not bled him, thereis no know- 


bitterness in his tone. 

“And now, sir,” said Ernest, “that we know 
| each other, permit me to ask you how it is that 
| J find myself ia your house, for I am entirely 
ignorant of what has transpired up to a certain 
point.” 

Don Jose then related to Carrol the particalars 
with which the reader is already acquainted, and 
in return Ernest informed the ship-owner of the 








particulars of his visit to the gaming-house. He 


ended by saying: 
“Now, Don Jose, when shall I be permitted 


life ?” 

“As soon as you are strong enough to leave 
your chamber.” 

“ Then I hope it will be this evening.” 

“ You must not be imprudent. 
time to recover.” 


“T assure you I feel perfectly well.” 
The conversation was continued for a little 
| while longer, when the old man suddenly re- 
membered that sleep was the best restorer, and 
he left the invalid’s chamber that he might sake 
some repose. Annunziata waited for her father 
in an immense drawing-room, which was devor- 
The 
young girl was reclining on a sofa playing with 
a pet bird 
rose up, and running to him held up her face to 
him. He kissed her tenderly. 
“ How is the invalid ’” 
“ Very much better.” 
“Thank God?” 


ated with curiosities from every country 


The moment her father entered she 


she asked. 


to thank Senorina Annunziata for saving my | 


Give yourself 
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“T left him very impatient to leave his cham- 
ber, he is so desirous of seeing you.” 

Annunziata slightly blushed. 

“ Desirous of seeing me! what for?” 

“To thank you for the care you took of him 
last night. He is persuaded that he owes his 
life to you, and perhaps he is not altogether 
wrong.” © 

“Did the young man tell you his name, 
father ?” 

“ Yes, it is Ernest Carrol.” 

“ That is an American name, is it not 7” 

“ Yes, he’s an officer in the United States navy.” 

“Then Iam doubly glad that I have been of 
any service to him, for 1 know that you love 
America, and,” added the young girl, ‘I feel to 
love it too, although I do not know it.” 

“Would you like to visit that noble country, 
my child ?” 

“Very much. I often dream that I am on 
board a ship on my way there.” 

“Your dream may soon be realized,’ mur- 
mured the old man, with a smile, of which, 
Annunziata did not notice the sad expression. 

“ Do you really think so?” 

“T think it very probable.” 

“Soon?” 

“ Yes, soon.” 

“ What glorious news! Iam so happy,” cried 
the young girl, clapping her little hands tozether. 


The old man turned away from his daughter, | 


that she might not see the tears which had gath- 
ered in his eyes. 

“Father,” said the beautiful Cuban, ‘ when 
we go to America, we shall see him you love so 
much, shall we not ?” 

“ Yes, darling, we shall see Philip Mowbray, 
the ship-owner of New York. We shall be his 
guests.” 

“What happiness! I cannot tell you how 
delighted I shall be to see the man whom you 
call your brother.” 

“ You must love him as much as I do, for he 
has been more than a brother to me—never for- 





get that I tell you to love him as if he were your | 


father.” 

“JT shall remember it; what a pity it is that 
your friend has not a daughter; we should be- 
come inseparable companions.” 

“ He has a son twenty-five years of age—they 
tell me that he is as handsome, as noble, and as 
generous as his father ;” the old man then added, 


| speaking to himseif—“ I used at one time to in- 


dulge in a dream—that our children would one 
day be united in marriagye—but now—now it is 
impossible—yes, impossible!" 

Having uttered these words in an indistinct 
voice, Don Jose inclined his white head on his 
breast, and was absorbed in a reverie in which be 


appeared to forget the presence of his daughter 


Annunziata. She for afew moments respected 
her father’s silence, bat at first astonished and 
then uneasy at the expression of grief she noticed 
for the first time on her father’s face, she touched 
hisarm, and he started like a man suddenly 
awakened out of his sleep. 

“Are you in pain, father?” she asked. 

“Why do you ask that question, my dear 
child 7” 

* Because you turned pale, and your features 
expressed suffering.” 
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The old man forced a smile. 

“Tt is your fancy, my darling,” he replied ; 
“as long as you love me no evil can befall me.”” 

Annunziata paid for these words with a kiss. 
The old man added : 

“ Now, my child, I must leave you. 
go and lock myself up in my own room.” 


I must 
“Lock yourself up, why ?” ° 

“T have a great deal of business to attend to, 
calculations to make, and Ido not want to be 
disturbed.” 

“ Do not fatigue yourself, father.” 

Don Jose again embraced his daughter and 
left the drawing-room. The moment he entered 
his own apartment he closed the door and double- 
locked it. The smiling expression which he had 
assumed during the latter part of his conversa- 
tion with his daughter, disappeared as suddenly 
as if he had removed a mask from his counte- 
nance. The old man’s pale face became pertectly 
livid—a sharp pain of a physical character knit- 
ted his forehead into deep wrinkles, drew up his 
cheeks, distorted his mouth, and caused a black 
circle to appear under each eye. He pressed his 
hands convalsively on the left side of his chest, 
as if to restrain the beating of a heart ready to 
break. 

“O, God! O, God! how I suffer!” he mur- 
mured. “QO, Father! have pity on me—for the 
tortures imposed upon me are beyond the strength 
of man to bear.” 

Staggering—disfigured—frightful to behold— 
he walked, or rather dragged himself to an casy- 
chair, which was placed in the middie of the 
room before a large iron safe. He threw himself 
into this chair, and letting his head fall back, he 
closed his eyes and seemed to have lost conscious- 
ness—and yet the expression of agony impressed 
on his featares, the trembling of his hands, and 
the quivering of his eyelids and nostrils, proved 
that the old man had not fainted, but that he was 
suffering the most acute torture. 

Two or three minutes elapsed. 
that time, 
trembling hands seized a little key hanging from 
his neck by a black ribbon. With this key he 
opened one of the drawers of the safc, and took 
from it a glass bottle half full of a red and 


At the end of 





Don Jose made a movement; his | 


and murmur, ‘ Thy will be done!’ Take away 
my life, but grant my last prayer. Let me live 
until [learn fom America what fortane is in 
store for my child, and that she who believes 
herself to-day so rich and happy—who, if I died 
would to-morrow be an orphan without a home— 
grant, O, God! that she may find an asylum.” 
Don Jose had fallen on his knees while he ut- 
tered this prayer, and large tears rolled down his 
thin and wasted cheeks. When he quitted his 
humble posture, if he was not consoled, he was 
calmer. . 

a To-morrow, perhaps,” said he, “I shall re- 
ceive Philip's answer—if not to-morrow, it will 
certainly be the day after. If it should be fay- 
orable I could die in peace.” 

The oid man again sat down in the easy-chair 
and leaning his elbows on the safe, he buried his 
face in his hands. 

The time has come for us to explain to our 
readers, why the real position of Don Jose 
Rovero was so different from what it appeared 
to be—and why the ship-owner, supposed to be 
& millionnaire ten times over, was afraid that he 
might have to leave his only child without a 
home or even bread. The reason will be found 
in the next chapter. 


—— 


CHAPTER VI. 


TWO LETTERS. 





Iw order that the reader may understand what 
da 20 forlligae de dm when 


Forty} years before The ate So relate ne he 1 


last chapter, an American ship, “ The Irene,” 
from New York, with a crew of fifteen men, after 
having finished loading at the port of Cadiz in 
Spain, was riding at anchor in the roadstead, 
and the captain with that patience which is al- 
ways one of the virtues of a sailor, had been 
waiting many days for favorable winds which 
would permit him to spread his sails and double 
Cape St. Mary. 

One morning the captain manned a boat; four 
sailors seized the oars, another stationed himself 
at the rudder, and the boat was pulled towards 
a village situated on the shore about three miles 
from the outskirts of Cadiz In this village 
there was a famous tavern, to which pleasure 
parties from the city were accustomed to resort. 
The captain of the Irene had once dined at this 
tavern, and had found Ciudad-Real wine and 
the Estramadore hams very much to his taste ; 
he, therefore, while at anchor, fhought he would 
like to have some on board. The sailors who 
manned the boat had received orders to purchase 
four hams and six bottles of the famous wine 

In less than an hour the boat touched the 
shore, and under the careful direction of the 
steersman, a young man about twenty years of 
age to whom the command of the party was 
entrusted, it was safely grounded on the sand. 
About thirty or forty yards from the place where 
the boat landed, sitting under the shade of a 
bush, we* a young lad about seventeen or eigh- 
He was clothed in rags, but 
his face was handsome and noble. 


teen years of aze. 
His oc upa 
tion was a very humble one, that of watchiag 
aud preventiag from ac ident a dozen goats. 
It is but right we should add that he filled his 
situation as shepherd very badly, for he was en- 
gaged in perusing very earuestly the pages of an 
old book. 

The four sailors who had rowed the boat took 
the path to the tavern, situated about ten minutes 
walk from the seashore, leaving the one who hal 
No douh' 


of reading was contagious, for the stecrsman 








steered in charge of the buat. love 


threw himself on the sand, and taking oat of his 
pocket a small book, began to read it with as 


much earnestness as the young Spanish shepherd. 


transparent liquid, and a little glass not larger | 


than athimble. He dropped a few drops of the 
liquid from this bottle into the glass, and bring- 
ing it to his lips swallowed the contents. An 
A rosy 
tint replaced the corpse-like pallor of his face, 
his eyelids ceased to quiver, and the terrible 


immediate change took place in him. 


crisis ceased. 
murmured the old man, in an accent 
full of bitterness, “ I am saved another day, but 


“So.” 


death is 
It has 
coming for many days, now it is fast approach. 


the respite will be of short duration ; 


there near me—I feel it, I see it been 


ing its victim—even now its two hands are ex- 
tended to seize its prey.” 
After a moment's silence, Don Jose resumed, 
but now his voice assumed a supplicating tone 
“Q, thoa all powerfal God!" said he; “ thou 
knowest wih what resignation I have borne the 





terrible misfortanes which kill me, and which 


are known only to me. I am lowng everything, 
fortane, life, and alas! perhaps, my honor. I 


bend my head before thee, (), Heavenly Father, 





From time to time, the two yoang fellows glanced 
at ech other, and in their looks, no doubt 
from the similarity of their occaputions and tastes 
could be traced the commencement of sympathy. 

In half an hour the sailors returned with their 
purchases, whic h they carefully placed in the 
Then as they had plenty of time before 


them, they returned to the tavern, with the in- 


boat. 


tention of making a good dinner 

“ We will bring you your share,” said they to 
the young sailor, as they went away 

“Tam neither hungry nor thirsty,” replied the 
latter, ‘do not mind me.” 

And he continued his reading 


The four sailors had scarcely re-entered the 


tavern, when three suspicious looking men left 
it. These men were smuggiers and thoeves, and 
took the path towards where the boat was drawn 
on the sand, looking behind them every now and 
The 
young sailor, when he saw these rough looking 
men approaching, put his book into his pocket, 
and sat down in the stern of hia boat. The three 
men continued to advance; they spoke to each 
other in whispers. At last they arrived withia 


five or six yards of the young sailor. 





then, t see that they were not fullowed 
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want?” 
They consulted together for @ moment, and 
then one of them replied, in scarcely intelligible 

glish: P 
Ow want the wine and hams which are in 
the boat, and what is more, we will have them. 
We are three and you are only one. Get out of 

ur way, or you will repent it.” 
: the oie was unarmed. He seized an oar, 
however, and brandishing it over his head, cried 
in a voice of thunder : 

« Back, scoundrels !” then he called out, “ help, 
Americans—help !” 

He had not finished, when one of the villains 
threw himself on him, another seized the oar and 
broke it, while the third seized him by the legs 
and threw him down. The American felt a 
knee pressed on his chest, and saw glittering be- 
fore his eyes the long blade of a Spanish knife. 
Instead, however, of asking for quarters, he cried 
out for the fourth time, but in a stifled voice : 

“Help! mates—help !” ; 

The Spaniards replied by a mocking laugh. 
The sailor's life must have been forfeited but for 
providential aid from an unexpected quarter. 
It was the young shepherd, who, armed with a 
short and knotted stick, jumped into their midst. 

He struck the man who held the knife a terrible 
blow on the head, which laid him prostrate on 
the sand. A scene of confusion followed, but it 
ended by the other two being beaten off. They 
retired, however, but a short distance, when they 
were met by some ten or twelve others of the 
same class as themselves; by this time the 
sailors had returned from the tavern. The two 
villains who had been beaten off, pointed to their 
companion who still lay senseless on the sand, 
and a few animated words passed between them. 
Then the whole band rushed towards the boat, 
exclaiming : 

“ Down with the Americans !” 

The sailors immediately saw that they would 
be murdered, unless they could manage to ¢s- 
cape by the boats. The imminence of death 
doubled their strength. They applied their 
shoulders to the boat, and ina moment or two 
it floated on the water. At that moment the 

Spaniards were not a hundred yards from the 

Americans. The former, seeing their prey about 

to escape them, rushed forward. The sailors 

were already in the boat and had seized the oars, 
the steersman, however, was not yet on board. 


“Come, Philip,” they cried, “ hurry! hurry !” 











“to leave to the veng of these 
courageous boy who has saved me.” 


motionless, leaning on his stick. 


“ im make haste.” 


boat glided on the tranquil sea. 


sailor made the shepherd sit by his side : 


bad Spanish. 
“Jose Rovero—and yours ?” 
“Philip Mowbray,” replied the American. 
After a moment’s silence he added : “ I owe you 
my life, 1 am your friend for life. Give me your 
hand.” " 
The shepherd did not understand these words ; 
but he saw the, American’s hand extended to- 
wards him, and he clasped it in his, smiling. In 
three quarters of an hour the boat reached the 
Irene. A repgrt was immediately made to the 
captain, of the events that had transpired. The 
latter offered money to Rovero, but it was re- 
fused ; he then offered to take him on board the 
ship; this last offer was accepted, and Philip 
Mowbray and Jose Rovero became firm and fast 
friends. This friendship extended through forty 
years. Mowbray became a large ship-owner in 
New York ; and Rovero settled in Havana, and 
amassed immense wealth—but it did not alter 
their relationship. They loved each other better 
than brothers, and when any monetary pressure 
occurred, assisted each other to any amount. In 
course of time they both married. ‘They were 
each the father of a child. Mowbray’s was a 
son, named Oliver, born in New York—Rovero’s 
was a daughter, named Annunziata, born in 
Havana. 

Having given this short history of the relation- 
ship existing between the two ship-owners, we 
must return to Jose Rovero, whom the reader 
will remember, we left sitting in an easy-chair, 
with his elbows resting on the iron safe. The 
letter the old man was so anxiously waiting for, 
was a reply to one sent by him to Philip Mow- 
bray, some weeks before. The contents of that 
letter will serve to enlighten the reader as to the 











reported millionnaire’s exact situation, so we give 
it entire. It ran as follows : 


‘* Havana, August, 1830. 

“Forgive me, my old friend, if what I am 

about to write should cause you to grieve on my 
account. I know you can scarcely believe what 
1 am about to tell you; but I assure you, I stite 
the simple trath when I say that the most un- 
happy man in the world, is your friend. My 
mistortunes are summed up in a few words: 
/ am about to die, and I am ruined. 1 can count, 
it not the days, at least the months there remain 
for me on earth. My immense fortune is com. 
pletely gone ; not ouly shall I have nothing afier 
1 am dead, but (and [| blush when I write the 
word), I shall in all probability be declared a 
bunkrupt. No one in the World, my dear friend, 
suspects this doable secret. You and [I are the 
only oases that know it. My daughter lives 
calmly and happily with her suffering and des- 
pairing father. But, alas! the truth must soon 
be known. 

“1 must tell you, in the first place, why I am 
condemned to death, and how it is no one about 
me knows of the existence of the malady which 
is killing me. This disease is in the heart. 1 
felt the first attack three years ago. Since then 
it has steadily increased. Now it gives me no 
respite nor repose. Every day and sometimes 
more than once a day, I sufler the most fearfal 
torture, and I can only compare my sufferings to 
a pair of red hot pincers tearing my heart. When 


” ; _ do you | own chamber, for I cannot bear that my weak- 
ee saa ness should have witnesses. 


“ We are cowards,” replied the young man, 
hes, the 


And he pointed to the shepherd, who stood 


“Let him come with us,” said one of the 


The oars were then plied with vigor, and the 
Their assailants 
threw a few stones after them, which fell harm- 
lessly into the water, and then vented their im- 
potent rage in oaths and curses. The young 


“ What is your name?” he asked, in shocking 


<THE FLAG OF OUR 





“ Some few months ago, I heard of a Brazil- 


ian physician, who, it was said, had performed 
miraculous cures. f 
having examined me, he said: ‘ Your case is a 
hopeless one. I can afford you a little relief, but 
I cannot save your life. 
morrow.’ 


Iwentto consulthim. After 


Come again, to- 


“The next day the doctor gave mea glass 


bottle filled with a red and transparent liquid, 
saying to me: ‘ When the pain is so violent that 
you feel you cannot bear it without dying, take a 
few drops of the contents of this bottle. ‘I 
crisis will then soon disappear—use this medicine, 
but do not abuse it, for this liquid contains a 
vegetable poison which calms, but which kills.’ 


The | 


I took the bottle, and asked: ‘ How long shall I 
live?” ‘Do you really wish to know the truth? 
he replied. ‘I do,’ was my answer. ‘ Well, 
then, you may live a year, but certainly not more 
than fourteen months.’ 

“ By the time, Philip, I receive your answer 
to this letter, twelve months will have passed 
since my visitto this physician, You now know 
why Iam condemned to death. I now come to 
my ruin. It is a simple and sad story. I can 
tell it ina few lines. You know that my fortune 
was i Pp d ten milli of dol- 
lars. But misfortune after misfortune has fallen 
upon me. Daring the last four months, five o 
my ships with cargoes of enormous value have 
been lost at sea. ‘These disasters are not known 
in Havana, as I have been careful not to make 
them public. ‘ 

“On my plantations, which were the most 
beautiful and flourishing in the island, I employ- 
ed tive thousand slaves ; poisoners creptin among 
them. In Africans, the love of poisoning be- 
comes a disease. One single negro poisoner on 
a plantation is the inevitable ruin of the master. 
This epidemic crime, this monstrous scourge, 
broke out on my plantations. A third of my 
slaves have already perished, half the remainder 
still suffer and languish, and_ the others will be 








3 is really d 
in the world can save me. 


sult. 
houses and furniture, my slaves, are all 80 


daughter Annunziata will be 


Jose Rovero will be dishonored. 


a more unhappy man in Havana, than myself 


more doubt your heart 
od 


your own child—write this to me, Philip, and 


L have suffered. 
lay your reply, or it may come too late. 


was now expecting. He had not to wait lon 


the seal. It ran as follows : 


“Of ail the misfortunes you announce to m 


doctor. 


Annunziata in New York without delay. 


Say you owe two millions. 
that my money is at your service ? 


and join me in partnership. 


now ask for my son Oliver, the hand of 
daughter Annunziata in marriage. 
“Puitie Mowsray.” 


Don Jose, when he finished reading this letter 


in a state of unconsciousness. 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE sry. 


AFTER a few minutes, Don Jose recovered his 
consciousness. He rose up slowly, still holding 
in his hand Philip's letter; the first glance he 
cast on it recalled everything to his mind. Thus 
by a natural re-action, this man, whom we saw 


his sufferings and troubles, now began to hope. 
He vot only saw his own honor saved, his for- 
tune re-established, the future and happiness of 
his daughter assured, but, forgetting his long 
tortures, and the sinister prediction of the Brazil- 
ian doctor, he even dreamed of the cure prom- 
ised him by his friend. He left his apartment 
to find his daughter, and found her in the garden. 
He told her to prepare for her voyage to Amer- 
ica, saying nothing, however, of the request 
made by his friend in the latter part of his letter. 
The next morning, Ernest Carrol felt per- 
fectly well, and determined he would remain no 
longer in bed. When Don Jose entered his 
chamber, he found his guest dressed. 

“Seuor,” said Ernest, to the ship-owner, “I 
entreat you grant me one more favor, in addition 
to the number I already owe you.” 

“ What is it?” asked Don Jose, smiling. 

“IT was about to entreat you to introduce me 
to Senorina Annunziata, to whom I am indebted 
for my life; but I cannot see that young lady in 
my present dress; you see whata condition my 
clothes are in.”’ - 
“My dear sir,” said Don Jose, “I scarcely 
know how I can assist you. My own wardrohe 
is entirely at your disposal, but unfortunately we 
are neither of the same height nor stoutness.” 
“LT simply ask per 107 to retarn and show 





















the crisis approaches, 1 shut myself up in my 


Senoriua Annunziata, tha: 1 am grateful for ail 


struck down in their turn. You see, then, that 
ituati , and that nothing 
For some months 
I can sustain myself by credit. The thunder- 
bolt of my ruin will not fall until after my death. 
“JT have made an exact calculation, to the 
minutest details, of what the remnants of my for- 
tune will produce. And the following is the re- 
When my ships, my plantations, at 


still require two millions to pay my debts. My 
r than the 
“ Was I not right, Philip, when I commenced 
this letter with the statement that there was not 


“ Jt depends upon you, my friend, my brother, 
to give a a little consolation in this my last 


$ that you will do it, for Ino 
we Sage dn Ido the mercy of 


& Write to me, then, that you will be a father 
to Annunziata, that you will receive her in your 
house, that you will love her as if she were or nunziata, always timid, was even more 60 dan 


shall die blessing you, and I shall forget all that 
But I beseech you, do not de- 


“Adieu, my dear Philip—I need not tell you 
how dear you are to me, for you have known 
that for forty years. Adieu! once more, and 

Such were the contents of the letter sent by 
Annunziata’s father, the answer to which he 


for an hour after the last terrible crisis of his 
disease, a servant knocked at his room door and 
handed him a letter bearing the New York post 
mark. When Don Jose was alone, he locked 
the door again, and with trembling fingers broke 


my more than brother, one alone really touches 
me, and that is your cruel sufferings ; but I will 
not believe in the prediction of your Brazilian 

or. Wehave in the United States clever 
physicians, who I promise will cure you, and 
cure you quickly, for I expect you and dear 


“With respect to your pecuniary difficulties, 
permit me to say, that you are very fvolish to 
allow them to give you any uneasiness. You 
Have you forgotten 
t How many 
times have you advanced me money? you really 
must have lost your memory, my friend. I shail 
send outin the next ship a man of business to 
settle all your atfairs—and pay whatever deticit 
there may be. You shall come to New York 


“In conclusion, my old friend, my brother, I 
your 


fell all his length on the floor of his apartment 


crushed and overwhelmed under the weight of 


Mi | 
she has done for me, after I have been to my | 
lodgings and changed my clothes.” 

“My dear sir, my house is open to you when- | 
ever you choose to enter.” 

“Ah, senor,” cried Ernest, enthusiastically, | 
“this last favor is even greater than all you have | 
done for me. And now I shall go to my lodg- | 
ings and return as soon as possible.” 

“ You cannot go in the streets in that condi 
tion ; wait a moment, and I will order a vo/ante io 

In five minutes, Pablo came to announce the | 

fact that the volante was ready. Don Jose 
shook his guest cordially by the hand, and the 
latter entered the vehicle. He did not notice as 
he emerged from the house, the presence of a 
tall, thin man, leaning against the garden pal- 
lisades, his left eye concealed by a black silk 
handkerchief, and a portion of his face hidden by 
the broad brim of his immense sombrero. This 
man had his eyes fixed on the pavement, but he 
was none the less watching everything that was 
going on. It was no other than our old acquaint- 
ance Morel, the brother of Carmen the street- 
singer. His presence near Don Jose’s house 
was certainly not owing to chance, for no sooner 
had Ernest Carrol entered the vebicle, than he 
jumped up behind it. 

The volante stopped before Carrol’s lodgings. 
The house in which they were, was occupied by 
an honest couple named Saudrie, who had al- 
ready grown very fond of their lodger. The 
moment that the vehicle stopped, Morel left his 
post of observation and walked up and down the 
pavement. In half an hour, Carrol re-appeared 
and re-entered the volante, Morel again took up 
his station behind it, and the carriage drove back 
again to Don Jose’s residence. Just before it 
reached the door, the street musician got down, 
and started for his own house, saying to himself : 

“This looks bad, and I am sure that Carmen 
will be very much dissatisfied.” 





heartfelt gratitude “:r what she had done for him. 
The interview was not of long duration. An- 


usual this morning, an? replied to Ernest only 
by monosyllables, ar 
the young man tho 
leave. 

“ What a beauti’ 


at the table, with head resting on her hand. 


curiosity. 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


e, “A little patience, caramba!” replied the mus 


board—I will tell you all directly.” 


said to his sister: 


I will answer.” 

“In the first place, have you any news ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Good or bad?” 

will tell you all I know.” 

He then related to her all that he had seen ; 

how Ernest had left Don Rovero’s house, and 

how he had gone to his own lodgings, changed 

his clothes and gone back again. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said Carmen, 

when he had finished, “that the American is at 

this moment with Senorina Annunziata ?” 

“ Of course, I can’t tell what is going on in- 

side the house, but I think your supposition is 

very probable. You remember what I told you 

the other day—‘ Tne Mexican has in all proba- 

bility done the American a good service ;’ Lhave 

not changed this opinion.” 

For a few minutes the young girl remained 

plunged in a deep reverie; then she suddenly 

raised her head, and in a slow voice said : 

“So, Morel, you think that Ernest Carrol will 

marry the young and rich Senorina Annunziata 

Rovero ?” 

The street-singer nodded his head. 

“And,” resumed Carmen, “you know of no 

means to prevent this marriage ?” 

“ I know of one, and only one,” replied Morel, 

smiling significantly, 

“ What is it?” 

“ Perhaps you will not agree to it, for to say 

the least, it is rather summary.” ; 
“ Tell me what it is—don’t yousee Tam dving | 

of impatience *” replied Carmen. . | 
“ It is simply to give the gentleman a taste of | 

a knife.” | 

The street-singer shrugged her shoulders. 

“Another idea bas just struck me, an excellent | 

one, by-the-by.” | 

“ What is it?” 
“Instead of killing the gentleman, it is to 

make away with the joung girl.” 

Carmen shrugged her shoulders again. | 


I know you are jesting, Morel,” said she, 
} with an accent of disgust . 











“but 1 tell you your 
jokes sre anvthing bar pleasant.” 


“ Curamba !” replied the Musician, in a bad | 





Rovero, informed of his guest’s return, waited 
for him in the fall, and led him to the drawing- 
room, while he went to inform his daughter. In 
a few minutes Annunziata appeared. The Ameri- 
poorest mendicant in Havana, and the name of — po pr mecropdaeland ~~ Boke = 
the only ornament she wore in her hair, and the 
2 | only jewelry she had -on was a massive gold 
. | bracelet on her beautifully rounded arm. Car- 
rol was for a moment m’ ¢e before this beautiful 
creature, but he soon rec ered his presence of 


mind, and in polished phrases expressed his 


hamor, “ if you are not satisfied with what 1 offer 


you, find a means yourself ‘4 one 


“J have already found one,” said Carmen, 
with assurance. 

“Do you mean to say that you have found 
a means to prevent the American from marrying 
Don Jose’s daughter !” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, what is it!” 

“The most certain means to prevent Ernest 
Carrol marrying Annunziata, would be to make 
him marry another woman. Is not that so?” 

« Certainly.” 

“ Weil, that is what I shall do.” 

“ You will make the American marry another 
woman !” 

Yes.” 

“ Whom will you make him marry ?” 

“Me!” 

Morel looked at Carmen. The young girl's 
face showed that she spoke with perfect convie- 
tion and in all seriousness. He then indulged in 
a hearty laugh, and filling his goblet again to 
the brim, he emptied it, exclaiming, in an ironical 
t 








owt Here's to your health, Mrs. Carrol.” 

Carmen waited until her brother's gaiety was 
exhausted by its own violence. When he had 
become serious again, she said : 

“ Let us talk reason.” 

“J ask nothing better,” replied Morel, “ but 
then it appears to me useless to resume the sub- 
ject of our conversation.” : 

“My opinion does not coincide with yours. 
Don’t you think that instead of living in Havana 
in your present condition, it would bea great 
deal better for you to live in America transtorm- 
ed into a Spanish gentleman ? Would not Don 
Gusman Morel be a much better title than Mog! 
the street singer, the vagabond ?” 

“ That 1s true, but how can it be done as 

“ Very simply—my marriage with this Ameri- 
can gentleman will realize this dream.” ; 

“ Well, my dear sister, marry him, I will not 
prevent you.” 

“ Yes, but in order to do it, you must place a 
thousand piastres at my disposal.” 

“A thousand piastres !”” cried Morel, jumping 
up from his seat as if he had been shot; “you 
are crazy, Carmen! A thousand piastres ! why 
I have never had a fourth of that sum in my 
whole life.” 

“No falsehoods. You have hidden in a hole 
under the foot of your bed, a sum amounting to 


and the expression of his face was a melane) oly 


and his eves were so intensely black, that) with 
his white teeth, the expression of his tace was 


almost majestic. 


His skin was copper-color, his hair bla k, 


This young man whom (ar 
men had called halt a savage, was in fact, one 
of the descendants of the primitive masters 

the svil. Like all those of his race, Quirino sab 
mitted to no regular Occupation, and yet he was 
obliged to tind some means of obtaining a livel 
hood ; he therefore adopted a huntsman’s lite 
He passed his lite in the forests, and sold the 
game that he killed in the Havana markets twice 











a week. 

The results of his hunting expeditions were 
usually very productive, and as his only ex: 
penses consisted in the purchase of powder and 
shot, he must have had money hid away. Owing 
to his wandering and solitary lite, he had pre 





served most of the habits of his ancestors the 
Indians, and had 
hidden under the appearance of cold impassi- 
bility. 
metaphorical language and figures of speech 
almost reached the height of poetry. 

His costume was a very simple one. On his 
head he wore a large Mexican hat, over his 
shoulders a garment of coarse linen, for which 
we are at a loss to find a name, and his legs were 
encased in boots which came up above the knee 
On his shoulder he carried an vid Spanish mus- 
ket, which, owing to his marvellous skill as a 
marksman, became a formidable weapon in his 
hands. 

The young man approached the table where 
Carmen was seated. He placed on it a pair of 
chinchalacas (a species of red partridge, extremely 
rare), and said, in a gentle and musical voice : 


their same ardent passions 


He spoke bur little, but sometimes his 





“J would like to have brought something 
better than this to my best-beloved, but it is the 
heart that gives, not the hand.” 

Carmen made a motion with her head, which 
without being decidedly haughty, expressed but 
very little gratitude. 

Quirino dived his hand into his game-bag, and 
drew from it a litte box, with flowers carved on 
it very beautifully with a knife. He placed this 
box on the young girl’s knee. 

“What is this?” she asked, with some 
curiosity. 

“ Open it, and see,” replied Quirino. 

Carmen opened the box, and found that it con- 


eight thousand American dollars.” 


“Alas! alas!’ he exclaimed, in a voice al- 


tained two pearl ear-rings of great value. Car- 
men examined the ear-rings with that interest 
which women rarely refuse to bestow on articles 
of jewelry. 








“What do you think of them, my best-be- 


y so many blushes, that 
s it better to take his 


: m ing towards his own 
Neg himself, of be hex _ . 
We must now return to Morel, who when he 
z, | crossed the threshold of his own miserable dwell- 
ing, found his sister Carmen seated pensively 


“Well?” said she, starting up as her brother 
entered, her whole countenance lighted up with 


cian. “ It is very hot, and I am tired and thirsty. 
Give me one of those bottles that are in the cup- 


Carmen hurriedly obeyed his request, and 
poured her brother out something to drink. More! 
fanned himself for afew moments with his im- 
mense sombrero—took off the black handkerchief 
which concealed his left eye, emptied a large 
glass twice filled to the brim, rolled a cigarette 
between his fingers, lighted it, made the smoke 
come out of his nostrils two or three times, and 
at last, feeling at his ease, crossed his legs, and 


“Now Lam at your service, question me and 


“That depends upon how you view it; but I 


most extinct ; “I am lost, ruined, robbed !”” 


grotesque despair. 
charming girl!” said 
tertitit!? CAP RUurse You wen rora 

last words had caused to raise his head. 


make $50,000 American money.” 
We will not detail to our readers the conver. 





lost its expression of 

ulars were laid before him. 
“ Weil,” said Carmen, when she had finished, 

“what is your opinion now? Do you look upon 

my ambition as extravagant, and my hopes as 

vain and foolish reveries ?” 

Morel, instead of replying immediately to these 

questions, filled the goblet placed before him, 

and bowing to his sister, said ; 

“ Here's to the health of the wife of Ernest 

Carrol |” 

But this time all trace of irony had disap- 

peared from his tone. He placed the empty 

goblet on the table, and added : 

“ There is not a minute to lose, we must com- 

mence this evening.” 

“ That is my opinion,” replied the young girl. 

Carmen had scarcely uttered these last words, 

when both sister and brother started. Some one 

had given a short and almost imperious knock 

at the door of the house. Morel, when he had 

entered, had pushed the bolt. 

“ Caramba!” murmured Morel, “who can it 

be that comes to disturb us at such an important 

moment as this ¢”” 

“Do not open the door,” said Carmen, ina 

whisper. 

A second knock more imperious than the first 

was heard 

“Do not open the door,” repeated Carmen. 

“Itis Quirino,” said Morel. 

his knock.” 

“The more reason you should not admit hitn.”’ 

“ We must admit him. 


“I recognize 


Quirino knows there 
is some one in the house since the door is fasten- 
ed. If he has seen you through the window 
which 18 more than probable, or if he thinks you 
are not alone, he wiil break the door open.” 

“1 would rather die than be that man’s wife,” 
said Carmen. 

Morel left his seat and drew back the bolt. 
“Ah! it is Senor Quirino,” said he, “ you are 
welcome. If we had suspected it had been you, 
we would not have kept you waiting a moment 
Come in, Carmen is here, she will be very mach 


pleased to see you. She was only Speaking of | 








you a moment ago.” 
Quirino, instead of replying to the cordial wel- 
come given bim by Morel, cast a scrutiniz ng 


glance round the chamber t 


When be was satistied that he had no cause 
for suspiion, his countenance lost ite de ant 
look—the wrinkle between his eye-brows disap- 


peared. He fixed an ardent gaze on Carmen. 





CHAPTER VIIL 
QUIRINO. 
QciRixo was a young man from twenty-four 


to twenty five years of age, of mediam stature 
and admira 


ly formed. When he was not agita 


ted by passion, his featares were perfect! 


Carmen smiled when she saw his horror and 
“ Re-assure yourself,” said she, “you are 
neither robbed nor ruined. I have not touched 
Wf I ask 


“Ten fold?” repeated Morel, whom these 
“Yes, ten-fuld—or in other words, you can 
sation between Carmen and her brother ; they 
will soon discover by its results the simple and 
‘clever plan, explained in its most minute details 
to Morel by the beautiful street singer. Let it 


suffice them to know that by degrees his face 
incredulity, a8 the partic- 


fases to hear that she i har 


mit me to hope?” 
self-conceit '" 


yregular, | given me yours. 


loved?” asked the young man. 

“They are very charming,” replied Carmen, 
in a tone of inditlerence. 

“ They are less pure than the eyes, less white 
than the teeth of my beloved, who is the pearl of 


“My dear Quirino,” replied Carmen, in a 
determined voice, after a moment's silence, “ 1 
should be very sorry to wound you in anything ; 
1 accept with pleasure the game you have brought 
- | me, but I cannot accept the pearls.” 

“Why not?” said the young man, revealing 
emotion in his voice. 

“A present of game is given and received in 
friendship,” replied the street-singer ; “and 
Morel and I are your friends, so you see I am 
quite willing to receive your chinchalacas. But 
jewels like those, of considerable value, by what 
right do you offer them to me, and by what right 
should I accept them ?” 

“By what right!” stammered Quirino. “I 
must have misunderstood you.” 

“Not at all. I said ‘by what right,’ and I re- 
peat it.”’ 

“What! is there nothing between the daughter 
of Spain and the son of the forest ?” 

“ There is between us, my dear Quirino, that 
sentiment of which I spoke to you just now, a 
frank and sincere friendship, ; 
that I know of.” 

The Indian turned frightfully pale and the 
circle of bistre round his eyes increased ; yet he 
had sufficient command over himself to stifle the 
ery of stupor and agony which was ready to 
burst from his oppressed chest. 


but nothing more 


“If my beloved,” he stammered, “ sports with 
the agony of her slave—it is cruel sport—does 
she not see that her words make me endure tor- 
ment to which death would be preferable ¢” 

“I see that you appear to suffer, but I am 
entirely ignorant of its cause,’ 

“Carmen!” cried the Indian, in a sharp quick 
tone. 
The young girl fixed on him a calm and im- 
passible glance. 
“Carmen!” he repeated, in a lower but more 
sorro #ful tone. : 
“ Well, Quirino 7” 
“Ts it possible that my beloved speaks thus to 
me? Has she then forgotten 1” 
“ What have I to remember ?” 
“Tf your heart is silent, your 
should come to your assistance.” 
“eg interrogate my memory in vain. I 
understand to what )ou refer.” 


Memory at least 


do not 
Your memory 8 untaithful to you—must I 
come to its assistance ?"’ 
“ You can if you like, Quirino, but | warn 
you beforehand, that it will be of ho use,” 
“Have I not told you that I though: you 
beautiful 1” . 
“ Certainly, I 
that.” 
“ Have I not told you that I love your” 
“ Yes, I could not prevent your : 
thoughts.” _ 


could not prevent your doing 
¢ 7 





Ultlering your 


"Did you refuse to listen to my w 


ords 7” 
“ Have you ever met one 


Of my sex whe re 


tsome and belowed 1" 
“Have you pot replied that 


you also loved 

mae 7 
“ Never '”’ replied Carmen, violentiy. ‘ never '"* 
“ Did you not act at least ine manner to per 


“Am lI responsible for the illasions A sour 


“T thought in exchance for my heart you had 
I thoughs tha: you were my 





tha world {” replied Quirino. wt Will 3 you deign 


“— 
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Teply that loould not be ignorant of 

when you have declared it to me nu 
wrong. Leame from « county ins 
laniry has nuthiag in common with ~ 
Spain, a man spoke of lowe wi thow 


; 
lover li is me tly looked upon as 5 


And thus, | assure 


you, Quirino, Tt 
warwith as T thought that your hea 
ie aoumplioe of your lips 1 caan 
wile, Quirine, but loan he your sistes 


your dreams then, my frend. and 


with @ large share of my afle tion He 


you my hand as @ token of sisterly aff 
YUU refuse to take it! 
* Yes,” replied the Indian 


“Why—would you be my enemy ' 


For a few seconds, (QQuirteo hesitated 
Symptoms of violent joternal agite 
Painted on hig face, which had became 
fog and almost ferocious, Morel had 
taken refuge inthe other epartment, th 
pf which he had opened in case flight w 
sary. By degroes, the Lodian's features 
ther natura! capreasion, and in a gv 
musical vowwe, he said 

“Tt ts trae thea, that you did not} 
1 loved you 1’ 

“Tgwwe you my honor that I did nor } 
rephed Carmen 

“ Bat now you know it, and there i 
to prevent your giving me your heart 
for mine.” 

The voung girl gently shook ber he 

“01 do not reply atonce,”” contnged 
“Tet me at least tell you what you she 
Perbaps you fear in becoming my 
would consign yourself to a life of dru: 
misery Lf that be eo, Carmen, you « 
My dwelling is undoubtedly « poor or 
so poor as this, To that dwelling you » 
queen ; if you want a woman to wait o 
be it, I will purchase a slave for y. 
richer than you think, When God pa 
Cagle's Aye be same mene ome cme smn 
dations of my musket is « fortene 
I already possess a thoasand pinstres 
Wik 
can bay all those things which ploase 
and when these eball be apent, 1 ewes 


thousand piastres are yours 


you shall have more, 1 am sure, Car 


would be happy with me. Carmen, 5 
the decree of your happiness and aune 
to become my wife 

These last words were uttered with , 
and touching emotion. In the ne 
chamber, Morel made « gesture as i! 
away atear Let us hasten tw add the 
existed only in his imagination 

"My dear frend,” replied Carmer 
your wife and to make you happy, 1; 
you, and I do pot love you” 

* Bat you will love me, by and by” 
“(4 whatuse i it w allow you + 
iNusions which willonly prolong youre 
Alas! 


asa 


(Quinine, I feel that I can vols 
cleter lowes @ brother" 

“So,” murmured the Indian, ia « 
which tiesed betwoen lus teeth, “ eo 
me!’ 

‘ For your own happiness i mart by 
“Ty your innocent coquetry, ae » 
replied Quiring, faing hie burning eyr 
Men, “by your sweet lovke, aud it 
smiles, yuu have hgtted « fire in 
which devours me, you have caused 
My veins torrente of Lurting lava 
blood 


-and you tell me ts day, thet 


love me, and that you heve tever bre 


ain not of your country, Carmen, of 
where gallantry hee mahiog io oe 
passion. [am oot a Spanierd, bat 
savage, but the lips of thie savage 


lied, and bie care are fot acceso 
Kate between leew and (he truth i 
you loved mm 


think wo 


becaere you gare me 


Listen to om 
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this?” she asked, with some 


ind see,” replied Quirino. 

, ened the box, and found that it con- 
arlear-rings of great value. Car- 
A the ear-rings with that interest 

n rarely refuse to bestow on articles 


» you think of them, my best-be- 
-d the young man. ; 

» very charming,” replied Carmen, 
adifference. : 

» less pure than the eyes, less white 
h of my beloved, who is the pearl of 


replied Quirino, | Will youre 


c Quirino,” replied Carmen, in a 

voice, after a moment’s silence, “ I 

‘ry sorry to wound you in anything ; 

1. pleasure the game you have brought 

anot accept the pearls.” 

?” said the young man, revealing 

1is voice. 

it of game is given and received in 
replied the street-singer; “and 

[ are your friends, so you see I am 

sto receive your chinchalacas. But 

hose, of considerable value, by what 

‘ offer them to me, and by what right 

ept them ?” 

at right!” stammered Quirino. “I 

uisunderstood you.” 

ul. I said ‘by what right,’ and I re- 


is there nothing between the daughter 
d the son of the forest ?” 

3 between us, my dear Quirino, that 
which I spoke to you just now, a 
incere friendship, but nothing more 
v of.” 
an turned frightfully pale and the 
tre round his eyes increased ; yet he 
at command over himself to stifle the 
vor and agony which was ready to 
his oppressed chest. 
veloved,” he stammered, “ sports with 
of her slave—it is cruel sport—does 

that her words make me endure tor- 
sich death would be preferable ?” 
that you appear to suffer, but Iam 
1orant of its cause.” 

a!” cried the Indian, in a sharp quick 


ong girl fixed on him a calm and im- 
ance. 

n!” he repeated, in a lower but more 
cone. 

Quirino ?” 

ossible that my beloved speaks thus to 

she then forgotten ?” 

have I to remember ?” 

c heart is silent, your memory at least 
ne to your assistance.” 

rogate my memory in vain. I do not 
i to what you refer.” 

nemory is untaithful to you—must I 
s assistance ?”” 

ran if you like, Qairino, but I warn 
hand, that it will be of no use,” 

[ not told you that I thought you 


aly, I could not prevent your doing 


Tnot told you that I love you?” 
could not prevent your uttering your 


ou refuse to listen to my words ?” 

you ever met one of my sex who re- 
ar that she is handsome and beloved 0” 
you not replied that you also loved 


!” replied Carmen, violently, “never !’” 

o@ not act at least ina manner to per- 
hope?” 

responsible for the illusions of your 
” 

















sht in exchange for my heart you had 
yours. I thought that you were my 
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affianced bride. I thought that you would be- 
come my wife, and that I conld make you happy 
by the strength of my love!” 


“ Well, my poor Quirino, you were mistaken, | 


that is all.” 
In spite of her assurance, we may even say, 
in spite of her audacity, Carmen was terrified at 


the expression of the Indian's fuce, and the sin- | 


ister glance which shone in his eyes. She hur- 
riedly continued : 

“T beg of you, Quirino, do not get angry at 
my words. If I spoke otherwise than I do, I 
should be cruel and dishonest, and I should not 
even deserve your esteem. If you really love 

me, and I must believe yoa now, it is a misfor- 
tune, and I deplore it. I sutfer to see you suffer, 
but I have the satisfaction of my own conscience 
to know that I have tever encouraged this love, 
of the existence of which I was even ignorant.” 

Quiriao made an abrupt gesture of dissent. 
The young girl paid no attention to it, but con- 
tinued : 

“O, know what you would say. You would 
reply that I could not be ignorant of your love 
when you have declared it to me. But you are 
wrong. Icame from a country in which gal- 
lantry has nothing in common with passion. In 
Spain, a man spoke of love without being a 
lover. Icis merely looked upon as_ politeness. 
And thus, I assure you, Quirino, I thought it 
was with us. I thought that your heart was not 
the accomplice of your lips. I cannot be your 
wife, Quirino, but I can be your sister. Forget 
your dreams then, my friend, and be satistied 
with a large share of my affection. Here, I give 
you my hand as a token of sisterly affection—do 
you refuse to take it?” 

“ Yes,” replied the Indian. 

“ Why—would you be my enemy ?” 

For a few seconds, Quirino hesitated to reply. 
Symptoms of violent internal agitation were 
painted on his face, which had become threaten- 
ing and almost ferocious. Morel had prudently 
taken refuge in the other apartment, the window 
pf which he had opened in case flight was neces- 
sary. By degrees, the Indian’s features assumed 
their natural expression, and in a gentle and 
musical voice, he said : 

“Tt is true then, that you did not know that 
I loved you ?” 

“Tgive you my honor that I did not know it,” 
replied Carmen. 

“But now you know it, and there is nothing 
to prevent your giving me your heart in return 
for mine.” 

The young girl gently shook her head. 

“O, do not reply at once,” continued Quirino ; 
“let me at least tell you what you should know. 
Perhaps you fear in becoming my wife, you 
would consign yourself to a life of drudgery and 
misery If that be so, Carmen, you are wrong. 
My dwelling is undoubtedly a poor one, but not 
so poor as this. In that dwelling you shall be a 
queen ; ifyou want a woman to wait on you, so 
be it, I will purchase a slave for you. Iam 
richer than you think. When God gave me an 
eagle's eye. he cava mon sannnm—- ~ * 
du:tions of my musket is a fortune in itself. 
I already possess a thousand piastres. These 
thousand piastres are yours. With them you 
can bay all those things which please women— 
and when these shall be spent, I swear to you 
you shall have more. I am sure, Carmen, you 
would be happy with me. Carmen, pronounce 
the decree of your happiness and mine—consent 
to become my wife ¢” 

These last words were uttered with profound 
and touching emotion. In the neighboring 
chamber, Morel made a gesture as if to wipe 
away a tear. Let us hasten to add that this tear 
existed only in his imagination. 

“My dear friend,” replied Carmen, “to be 
your wife and to make you happy, I must love 
you, and 1 do not love you.” 

“ But you will love me, by-and-by.” 

“Of what use is it to allow you to cherish 
illusions which will only prolong your sufferings ? 
Alas! Quirino, I feel that I ean only love you 
as a sister loves a brother.” 

“So,” murmured the Indian, in a low voice 
which hissed between his teeth, “so you reject 
me?” 

“ For your own happiness it must be so.” 

“ By your innocent coquetry, as you call it,” 
replied Quirino, tixing his burning eyes on Car- 
men; “by your sweet looks, aud intoxicating 
smiles, you have lighted a fire in my heart 
which devours me; you have caused to flow in 
my veins torrents of burning lava instead of 
blood—and you tell me to day, that you do not 
love me, and that you have never loved me. I 
ain not of your country, Carmen, of that country 
where gallantry has nothing in common with 
passion. I am not a Spaniard, but almost a 
savage, but the lips of this savage have never 
lied, and his ears are not accustomed to distin- 
guish between lies and thetruth. I thought that 
you loved me because you gave me the right to 
think so. Listen to me then, Carmen, and be- 
lieve me, when I tell you that what I am about 
to say shall be accomplished—I swear it. Ido 
not know if the day will ever come when you 
will be mine, but this I do know, you shall never 
be another's. If you will not love me, you shall 
at least love no one else. I will watch over you— 
I will watch over you without ceasing. Wherever 
you are, there will I be. 
but I shall see you 


2 


You will not see me, 
An Tndian has the cunaing 
of aserpent, and he also possesses its poisoned 
fangs ‘Take care, Carmen, for the day that 
your hand touches that of another man, I wiil 
crash you both as I break these pearls, which 
1 was so happy ia offering, and which you so 
disdainfully refused.” 

Quirino, who had uttered these words with 
frigh:ful calmness, took the pearls from the table, 
and throwing them on the floor of the miserable 
hat, crushed them to atoms with his heel. 

“ We shall meet ayzin, Carmen,” said he. 

“No, Quirino—adien, f yrever.”” 

The Indian advanced to the door of the apart- 
he turned 


ment, and when he had reached tt 


round 
“We shall meet again,” he repeated, in a 
threatening tone, and left the hut. 
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himself, and rejoined Carmen. The young girl, 
with her arms crossed over her chest, with her 
eyes turned towards the door through which 
Quirino had jast disappeared, preserved an atti- 

tude of defiance, and her bosom heaved vivlently 
| “IT was sure of it,” muttered Morel; “this 
cursed Quirino hates you now as much as he 
loved you before. 





He has threatened you, and 
the threat of an Indian is never a vain one. 
| These people have the cunning of a serpent 
He told you so himself. 
everywhere—he will walk in your shadow, and 


us in!” 

Carmen remained silent, she paid no attention 
whatever to her brother’s doleful complaints. 

“Carmen!” cried the latter, impatiently. 

“ Brother !” 

“What is your opinion of what has passed ?” 

“T think that we are playing a dangerous 
game, in which my life is the stake, and conse- 
quently it will be necessary for us to win it.” 

“Then you are determined to persevere ?” 

“ More than ever.” 

“Then you are not afraid of Quirino ?” 

“ Quirino may perhaps kill me, but I am not 
afraid him. You know well, that I am nota 
girl to turn pale before danger, nor to recoil be- 
fore a threat. Whatever may be the result, I 
am determined to proceed with our scheme, and 
you, Morel, shall assist me in the manner I have 
before mentioned to you.” 

“ Very well, if that be your decision, it shall 
be so. The stake is made, the cards are dealt; 
in order to win we must play skilfully and 
quickly. Action! action!” 

While Morel uttered these last resolute gvords 
in a trembling voice, he stooped down, and pick- 
ed up the broken pieces of pearl and gold of 
which the ear-rings had been composed, and put- 
ting them in his pocket, he murmured, in a tone 
of regret and anger : 

“Ferocious Indian! savage! double brute! 
here’s a hundred piastres gone in a moment, 
would it not have been a great deal better to 
have given me these pearls, since Carmen would 
Not accept thein ?” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
[Back numbers of The Flag of our Unron, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.) 
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OUR BACHELOR CLUB: 
— or, — 
A DASH FOR LIFE AND A WIFE. 


BY MARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 
ALLow me, respected reader, to present my 
bachelor friends to you. Mr. Norman Baring, 
if you please ; never mind if he is a fastidions 
beau, the world is his debtor for many an act of 
charity. The gallant Patterson Nevil ; some- 
FRR aRmee he T'adsare you if he is wild, he is 
at least gentlemanly, generous and brave. The 
eccentric Murray Eliot, dear reader. Please be 
careful with your bow, for the erudite creature is 
critical. Lastly: but certainly not the least, if 
“ you are to judge by his size,” you say ; Chews 
Rollins, Esq., of Rollinsworth Manor, Rollins- 
worth. Than whom (despite his titles) there 
does not exist a more frank, simple-minded and 
chivalrous gentleman. Your humble servant, 
plain Mr. Harewood! Happy to make your ac- 
quaintance! but bless me! where wasI? In 
the personalities of these introductions I had 
nearly forgotten that we have all been enjoying 
a good dinuer, and are now busy with our pipes 
and gossip, and that Murray Eliot who has been 
glancing over a New York daily paper has ex- 
claimed, in tones to startle the assembled com- 


Pee Hear this, gentlemen. The magic circle is 
destroyed—‘ Othello’s oceupation’s gone’—* All 
the world's a stage, and—’” 

“Stop your infernal quotations,” put in Pat- 
terson, with good-natured wrath. “ We are 
gorged with them.” 

“ Amen!” quoth he of Rollinsworth. “ How 
rharper than a serpent’s tooth it isto have a 
thankless—” 

“ Anything novel in the way of dressing gowns, 
my dear boy?” bawled Baring. 

“Alas! poor ghost! poor Millard! I knew 
something was rotten in the State of Denmark.” 
“ Cease thy babbling,” mimicked Chews 
Rollins, ‘‘and tell us of what import is thy news 
from York. Let us not burst in ignorance !” 

“ Ha! ha!” chorused the party. 

Fliot arose. The paper quivered in his grasp. 
His tall furm loomed grandly up through the 
smoky vapor, and if he had thrown a hand-gre- 
nade amongst the scoffers, it would not have pro- 
duced more excitement than his words : 

“ Millard is married !” 

“Millard !'", Patterson was on his feet. 
“Married!” echoed the group. “When? 
Where *” 

“ Angels and ministers of grace defend us!” 
continued Murray, and he read from the paper: 
“On the 4th inst., by the Reverend Joseph 
Pews, of the church of the Assumption, Mr. 
Sampson Millard of Baltimore, to Miss Daisy 
Wiitun of Seneca, Illinois. Baltimore papers 
please copy.” 

When Marray Eliot had read this announce- 
ment, he sat down amidst an ominous silence. 
His face wore a lugubrious expression, and he 
muttered in an undertone : 


He will follow you | 


for that matter in mine, too. Caramba! caramba! | 
. . . . | 
sister, what a horrible situation you have brought 


“Enough, caitiff!” interposed the company. 

| ‘Royal Dane’ in one sitting. 

“Well, then, my friends, I will read you the 

manuscript forwarded to me yesterday by our 
mutual friend Millard. He wished me to read 
it to you when there was a quorum present, and 
at the same time to express his regrets that he is 
obliged to withdraw from those with whom he 
has been so long and pleasantly connected—” 

“Bah! pass that.” “. 

“ Well, then, with your permission I will read 
exactly what he has written.” 

“Goon, go on! You should belong to a 
| circumlocution office. What right have you to 
| tax our patience thus 
| “ Question, question!” And I read from the 
| Manuscript how Sampson Millard got married. 
| “Sweet is the life of a bachelor, O, my friends ! 
| At least, of such jolly bachelors as composed our 
circle. Ah, with what delight I view those care- 
less days devoted to pleasure, the mad revels— 
the wild dashing through the country—every 
house open to us—every face wearing smiles as 
we approached. Those delicious little suppers. 
The freedom—the wit—the wine—al! dearer to 
me because the memory of my friends makes the 
past bright and sweet tome. But allow me to 
commit the sacrilege of saying, that I have dis- 
covered joys far sweeter, holier, calmer—that I 
have hopes loftier and dearer than any engender- 
ed in our circle of Bohemians. As a married 
man, I cap devote myself to the serious purposes 
—the higher duties and dignities of life, from 
which I was in a measure debarred by the reck- 
less pursuit of selfish pleasure, in which we were 
all engaged in Maryland.” 

“Evidently in the honeymoon,” interrupted 
Chews, indignantly. 

“ Deuced ass!” said Baring, annihilating him 
with the two words. 


“Quoth he, to bid me not to love, 
Is to furbid my pulse to move ; 

y beard to grow, my ears to stick up, 
Or, when I'm in a fir, tw hiccup,” 


quoted Murray, absently. 

“TJ guess he’s about half right, after all,” 
mused Patterson Nevil. 

I continued reading : 

“But I suppose in withdrawing from your 
bachelor meetings, it is no more than proper that 
I should state to you the why and wherefore, 
and if, after recounting the adventure which led 
to my marriage you condemn me (radicals as 
you are), I can only say that insteud of one (us 
per our agreement). will stand five champagne 
suppers.” “ 

“Bravo! Brave*” shouted the chorus of 
voices, in more melting and forgiving tones. 

‘* My respect increases.” 

“ Poor Romeo! romantic as—” 

“A hedgehog. Gc-on, go on!” 

“You are aware flat for the last fourteen 
months I have been edgaged in surveying for the 
0. L. & C. A. R. R.,Yand that portions of my 
route extended through the wildest regions of 
Illinois. One fine ¥ ger I had. 
companion beside a ¢ r, and approach- 
ed the head waters of “ne Likka River in the 
Snaky Bottom near Roseville, near evening. 
We proposed camping out, and after sending 
my companions back fortheir horses, which they 
had tethered in a shady clump of trees by the 
Likka, some two miles back, I rode forward to 
explore the neighborhood for a proper place to 
pitch our temporary camp. When they return- 
ed to my starting point they were to await me 
there and take charge of the instruments, ctc., 
until my return. . 

“T sct out in high spirits, and my horse seem- 
ed to partake of the buoyancy, for he pranced 
gaily along over the waving prairie grass and 
sweet-scented flowers which grow in such luxu- 
riance in this region. The air was full of fra- 
grance, and as the soft shadows crept over the 
swelling prairie, and the woods grew more dusky, 
the beauty of the scene impressed me strangely.” 
“Too much moonlight,” dryly observed Nevil. 
“My heart was overflowing with thanks that 
I was permitted to enjoy these grand beauties, 
while Heaven had favored me with health and 
strength, and a mind fitted to receive the harmo- 
nious teachings of our bounteous mother Nature.”’ 
“Stuff!” sneered Eliot, “ and poorly written.” 
“ You shall not criticize our absent friend too 
harshly—let him go on,” interposed Chews. 
“For my pawt, [ think it’s dayvillish fine,” 
said Baring, leisurely, between the pufling of his 
meerschaum. 

“ Reflecting thas, I rode onward, forgetting 
the object I had in view, till the darkness closing 
around brought me back to practical thought, 
and I soon checked my beast, and having discov- 
ered a spot upon which we should encamp, I 
turned and endeavored to fiad my way back to 
the rendezvous. This I discovered to be no easy 
task, and as I followed the course of the Likka, 
which was winding, I was soon wandering in the 
mazes of the wood without the slightest idea of 
whither my horse was leading me. To be lost 
on the trackless prairie, at night, hungry and 
fatigued, with the pleasant prospect of wandering 
for days and nights without coming to a settle- 
ment, is by no means an incentive to cheerful 
reflections, and I was very despondent, as I wan- 
dered for home like one in a hideous dream, see- 
ing nothing but misery and starvation m the 
distance. Then—then, gentlemen, I confess it 
—I thought over the cheerful home I had de- 
serted—the pleasant frieuds from whom IJ had 
willingly departed. What added to my trouble, 
was the knowledge, that in this particular locali- 
ty, there were foraging parties who were known 


| 


” 









“Alas! poor Yorick! Iknew him well—a 
fellow of infinite—” 

The last words were lost in a deep sigh. All 
eyes seemed now to be tarned to me. I had 
spoken not a word during this exciting dialogue. 
“Harewood, you know of this. Confess, or 
by heavens, the torture shall drag thy secret 
from thee '” 

“Unhand me, villain!” screamed I, in a me- 
lo-dramatic voice of which (I may modestly con 
fess to the reader) Tam proud. Then rumpling 
my hair, laying down my meerschaum, and 
drawing a large packet from my escrotoire, I said, 





Morel left the chamber where he had concealed 


“ Listen! I shall a tale anfold—” 


watches for the enemy. 


to be engaged in the pleasant practice of stopping 
emigrant trains and parties of travellers, and af- 
ter stealing everything they possessed, money, 
oxen and horses, then murdering the poor 
wretches who were so unlucky as to fall into 
their hands. And whilst our little party was 
working, we had been obliged to keep sharp 
Indeed, we had twice 
been attacked by the miscreants when we were 
in larger force up the Sourlee, and nothing bat 
the dexterous use of our ‘ Colt’s patents,’ had 
saved us from the common fate. It was, there- 
fore, with feelings of the greatest joy, that I 


“We have had already too large a dose of the 
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| the deep woods, which seemed as though ithad = with 
| been frequently travelled, and I hoped would ly blow 


| lead me to some shelter for the night. 


rewarded me, and I dashed forward quickly. 


as I approached the small clearing in its vicinity 


I did not lke the looks of things, but I determin 
door of the cabin. 


“Food and shelter,’ 1 replied. 
my way.’ 


wantin’ shilter, an’ bedad, if yer in want of inny- 


the sthream’s the place.’ 
“ T was determined to go no further that night, 


ceilinged room where were huddled together a 
half dozen of as brutal, cut-throat looking chaps 
as ever were congregated on any stage as ‘first 
murderers,’ ete., and the atmosphere of the room 
was reeking with the smell of whiskey, and thick 
with the smoke from their clay pipes. The host, 
an ill-browed man, apologized in his rough way 
for not admitting me at first, as they didn't 
‘loike sthraingers’—whieh I could well believe, 
for as far as appearances were reliable, it would 
not have conduced to the comfort of that crew to 
have had many visitors, especially if any of them 
happened to wear the U. 8. badge. 
“Thad my horse tied outside and a full meas- 
ure of corn given to him, after which ‘ mine host’ 
was to prepare me some supper, after showing 
me into a hole which he calied a room, adjoining 
the main su/on, and apologizing for the ‘nise the 
b’ys’ were making, whom he said had been 
‘dhrinkin’ couthrairy to his rhules,’ because they 
had just finished a cabin some two ‘moiles be- 
yant triver.’ So I was left alone to reflect upon 
my unenviable situation—in this solitude amid a 
gang of rough fellows, who, if they were noth- 
ing worse, were certainly the lowest and most 
quarrelsome of their class, and obliged to pass 
the night here, while my brave fellows were per- 
haps scouring the country to find me, but you 
know my old maxim, from Seneca, ‘ He grieves 
more than is necessary, who grieves before it is 
necessary.’ 
“ Hang his nonsense.” 
“Tt’s as stupid as his adventure so far,” shout- 
ed the friends, for whom allowance is to be made 
because they had forgotten their classical learn- 
r 
ME However, wawnert tines when the woe had 
somewhat subsided in the front room, and the 
savory smell of the bacon was making me if pos- 
sible more hungry than ever, I heard some voices 
speaking in angry tones below me, and I could 
only distinguish the following : 
soci you!’ said a harsh, gruff voice, ‘if 
you do hint it, I'll slit your weasen for ye!’ 
“Then don’t send me in, for you may kill 
me as you did my brothers ; but I wont connive 
at his murder.” 
“ This last was a musical, woman’s voice, and 
I was surprised at its singular refinement of tone 
The man continued : 
“Ye shall go in, I say. I will listen at t'dour 
and ef ye spake to him aiven, the b’ys shall—’ 
“T could not hear the balance of this threat, 
which was uttered iu a grating, harsh tone. You 
may imagine that this conversation, relating as 
it did to me without doubt, did not tend to allay 
my anxiety, and I took out both of my revolvers 
from my belt and examined carefully their prim- 
ings, knowing there must be a struggle, and de- 
termined to die hard. 
“ The door opened, and a female entered, bear- 
ing a wooden tray with my supper. The dim 
light prevented me from taking in at a glance 
the full measure of her glorious, radiant beauty, 
but soon I did comprehend that in this solitude, 





of supernal beauty (a short laugh from the bach- 
elor audience), whose look of suffering convinced 
me that she was detained a prisoner, and mal- 
treated amongst these coarse villains, and to 
whose appealing look I returned a glance which 
was intended to convey, ‘I dimly understand 
your position. I will do all that man may daie, 
to rescue you.” 

“She laid down my coffee, bacon, and a few 
slices of dark bread, and then went to a chest to 
get me a knife and tork. I observed her fum- 
bling there for some time, and when she came to 
the table, in putting down the knife, she quickly 


some hard substance, and rapidly left the room 
Immediately I looked upon the present which I 
had so mysteriously received from the woman, 
and found it to be a piece of the whitewash which 
had been broken off from the wall of the cabin, 
and upon its surface was scrawled the following 
words with what looked to be a piece of charred 
wood. 

“*For God's sake, don’t eat or drink! Your 
food is poisoned—they intend to murder you 
Escape if you can. I am a prisoner here—Dai- 
sy Wilton, 
Tama daughter of Judge Wilton of Seneca.’ 

“ Thad hardly deciphered this scrawl and was 


My two brothers were murdered, 


awakening from the astonishment into which it 
had thrown me, when there was the sonnd gi 


and in an instant the fair woman who had 60 no 


ed into the room, her pale face covered with 
trickling blood— 
“The man who lays his hand upon a woman, 
save in the way of kindness, it were base flatery 
to call a villain,” broke in the miserable Murray 
Eliot. 

“She was followed by a man of murderous 





| struck, about nine o'clock, a rough road through 


appearance, who held in his hand a short club 


Nor was 
| I mistaken, for after pursuing this path for about 
an hour, and following up carefully its intricate 
windings, the twinkling lights of a distant cabin 


“ The cabin was about two miles ahead, and 


ed to find a shelter and something to eat here at 
all hazards, so 1 rapped again upon the crazy 


“*What d'ye want here to-night’ asked a 
rough voice within, in decidedly Milesian accent. 
‘1 have lost 

“*Go on, then, to the next house if you're 
thing to ate, Dennis Mulvaney’s, a moile over | 


and I said so, and after further parley the door | 
was opened, and I was ushered into a dirty, low- | 


and tightly clasped my hand and pressed into it | 


blows, and a woman’s shrill scream from below, | 


bly warned me, at the risk of her own iife, rash- | 


a 





which he had doabtless inflicted the coward 
He seemed to be in an vngovernale 


passion, and was pursuing his poor vietim who 
had cowered behind me for protection. I cried 
out to him as 1 stood before the woman shielding 


her torm 
“*What do you mean by this outrage’ Keep 


back, or by heavens, I will shoot you down be 


, fore you shall touch this woman again.’ 
my ears were saluted by the vociferous barking 
of (it seemed to me) a dozen watch dogs. And 
as I dashed up to the door, it was opened hastily 
then shut to again, And when I rapped, I could 
hear a number of voices in seeming parley within. 


“* Outrage, is it, me beautyt Well thin, 
come in, b'ys, we'll seon tache this child—bedad 
ye'd better giv up the woman.’ And the ruffian 
advanced upon me, and the doorway was swarm- 
ing with the scoundrels. I took the woman's 
arm (and she clang tremblingly to me), aad 
shouted oat to the murderous crew : 

“* Out of my way! the first man who obstrocts 
My passage from this house, I] will lay dead at 
my feet.’ And I showed my shooting irons—the 
| Irishmen falling back as I advanced to the door. 
“*He's got pistls—get his horse, b'ys, and 
| then we'll tury hun with our knives, Ha—get 
his horse ;’ and they made for the dvor, 1 closely 
fellowing. 

“The villain who was behind aimed a blow 
at my head, but TL avoided it, and sent a bullet 
into his shoulder which sent him to the floor 
howling with pain. I had a desperate struggle 
for my horse, but the lady, Daisy Wilton, aided 
| me to procure him, for she possessed herself of 
one of my weapons, and shot one of the scoun- 
drels who had stabbed me in the arm. With 
one pair of Colt’s revolvers we held the crew at 
| bay, and there in the darkness did I cut my 
horse from his fastenings, assist the lady upon 
his back, who clung to my waist as 1 dashed 
away from the bloody cabin into the almost 
Cimmerian darkness of the wood beyond, while 
the groans and shouts of those we left behind 
srew fainter and fainter. We were now assisted 
by the moon which rose splendidly, and thus 
hour after hour we dashed on to get out of reach 
of the robbers, who would be sure to follow us 
through the ravines, over 


¢ litte streams, and 
across the rolling, fragrant prairie, and my gal- 
lant horse never faltered. He seemed to know 
that upon him depended our lives. In the morn- 
ing (guided by the noble woman whom I had 
rescued from a fute far worse than death), we 
reached the little village of Roseville, which was 
not far from the spot from where I had wander- 
ed the night previous, and from this town an ex- 
pedition was fitted out against the marauders 
who had been the terror of Snaky Bottom for so 
many years, and in a week they were all brought 
in prisoners, They were tried in a court over 
which Judge Lynch presided, and that officer 
charged the jury with such effect, that three of 
the men were hung, and the other two of them 
tarred and feathered, and driven out of the 
country, 

“The beautiful (and as I afterwards learned) 
accomplished woman, Daisy Wilton, had been 
captured by the desperadoes in whose hands I 
found her afiar hee smn bee " 
settlement which their father, the Judye, of Sene- 
ca owned, and was colonizing. My dear friends, 
Ihave but little more to add. I married the 
worthy lady, and I think when I come to Mary- 
land in Jane, you will honor my choice when I 
present Mrs. Millard to you”... . 

“Wishing each other not divorced but deat, 
they lived respectably as man and wife,’ ” spake 
the quoting Murray, after a .ilence which follow- 
ed the reading. 

“He don’t say how much she’s worth, eh, 
Harewood '” inquired the material heir of Rol- 
linsworth. 

“ And not a word as to the latest cut of trou- 
sers in New York—Faugh! how dull he is,” 
yawned Baring. 

“Gentlemen, is he to pay for only one, or for 
five champagne suppers? that is the question,” 
asked Nevil, who seemed thirsty. Pending the 
answer, our bachelor club refreshed themselves 
as usual 





Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
The Number 9. 
There is something curious in the properties of 
the number 9. Any number multiplied by 9 pro- 
duces a sum of figures which, added together, con 


amidst such cut-throats, there dwelt this creature | tinually makes 9. For example, all the first mul- 


tiples of 9, as 18, 27, 36, 45, 54, 63, 72, 51, sum up 
9each. Each of them muliiplied by any number 
whatever produces a similar result; as 8 times #1 
are 648, these added together make 18, 1 and % are 
9. Multiply 648 by itself, the product is 419,004— 
the sum of these digits is 27,2 and7 are 9. The 
rule is invariable. 


Singular, if True. 

if we may believe the French papers, a remark - 
able incident lately happened to M. Benoit Cham 
py, the advocate of the Mires creditors. While 
sitting in one of the rooms of the general railroad 
office at Paris, the scene of the great ewindler’s ex 





ploits, he gave way to the American weakness of 
} tipping back in bis chair, As it struck the wall it 
| touched a private spring, a door flew open, and 
some very interesting documents were disclosed 


which throw light on the Mires affair 


A curious Deposit. 

An aged colored woman, who in early life was s 
slave in Virginia, called at one of the Pittsburg 
banking houses with $150 in silver coins, some of 
which were old Spanish dollars, and none bore a 
later date than 1453. This sum was the accumu 
After ex 

changing her silver for gold, she took $150 in gov 
| ernment 7-30 stock 


lated savings of more than thirty vears 


Very Singular. 

An ancient skillet made out of lava, and probally 
used in the mines several thousand years ago, was 
washed out of a hydraulic claim, in California, a 
few weeks ago. It is circular, has a spout, the bowl 
is an inch deep, and has three feet underneath, two 
and a half inches long, with a neatly finished oval 
| shaped bottom 


Speed of Light. 

In one second of time—in one beat of the pendu 
lum of the clock —light travels over 192.000 miles 
Were a cannon bail shot toward the eun, and it 
were to maintain full speed, it would be twenty 


years in reaching it—and vet light traveis throuyh 


| this space in seven or eight minutes 
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(Written for The Flag of cur Union.) | 
“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” | 


| 

; H 

BY MRS. F. BE. BARBOUR. | 

none | 

Fitfully sigheth the autumn breeze, 

Swaying the boughs of the forest trees 
With tremulous thrill: 

As “over the hills and far away” | 

It hieth along, this gloomy day, 

On errand of ill. 





‘Tis the advance guard of the storm-king’s host; | 

’Tis a dirge for the blessed summer lost, | 
And its perished flowers; | 

It chills my heart with its solemn tone, 

I shrink with dread from its constant moan, 
Through the weary hours. 


Sweeping along through the upper sky, | 
Like spirits of air, the clouds rush by, 
Thick veiling the blue; 
The valleys sleep ‘neath their banners dun, 
The brooks with a saddened cadence run, 
And a sombre hue. 


‘Tis a dreary day, but it must be so; 

The flowers of the year must fade, I know, 
And its verdure die. 

But beauty cometh with spring again, 

And flowers are born ‘neath the summer rain, 
And its genial sky. 


But alas for the flowers of love that fade; 

Alas for the hopes of which wreck is made, 
For they come no more! 

Their dead leaves rustle in aching hearts, 

Which shrink ‘neath winter's pitiless darts, 
With agony sore. 








hm Al 
CK eee 


| read. I had read about five minutes, when sud- 





And alas, alas, for the withered life, 
For the heart whose chambers with gloom are rife, 
When this dirge of pain, 
Like the death-song of sweet dreams bright and 
clear, 
Soundeth ever within the spirit’s ear, 
“It might have been!" 


, 


THE HAUNTED BED. 


“Why, Betty, if there isn’t Mr. Ponsonby at 
the door with his luggage, I’ll be whipped,” 
cried the head waiter at the —— Hotel, at Cowes, 
on the evening preceding the regatta. 

“Mr. Ponsonby ! You don’t say so!—and I'd 
given him up, and just put that weak-minded 
gent, as come at ten o’clock, into 42, Mr. Pon- 
sonby’s room, as I call it; and there’s not a bed 
to be had in Cowes for love or money.” 

“What's that you say, Betty ?”’ said the new 
comer ; “ not another bed but mine, eh ?” 

“ That’s it, sir,” replied Betty. ‘I kept it for 
you till the last train ; now as that has been in an 
hour, I give you up, sir. What will you do?” 

“ Awkward,” exclaimed Ponsonby ; “the old 
clock in the room will break its heart; but I 
must sleep on a sofa.” 

“‘ Not one disengaged,” said the waiter. 

“No, sir,” added Betty, “not one, sir. There 
a —— nae tom bed ina chest of 





“ That’s the gent that’s got your room,” whis- 
pered John, as he ushered Mr. Ponsonby into the 
eoffee room. 

The person alluded to was a very mild, milky- 
looking young gentleman of twenty-one. His 
present position was evidently a new one, for he 
was constantly employed in pulling up his shirt 
collar and using his toothpick. 

“John,” said Ponsonby, “I must have a bed. 
Bring me a broiled bone and a glass of brandy- 
and-water, and put them on the table next to the 
young gentleman, while I speak to Betty.” 

What the nature of Mr. Ponsonby’s communi- 
cation to Betty was I don’t mean to reveal; but 
she ‘laughed consumedly,” and was shortly 
afierwards seen entering No. 42 with a warming- 
pan, and then returning without it. 

The bone and brandy-and-water were duly 
served, and Mr. Ponsonby took his place at the 
table. The mild gentleman pulled his collar 
more frequently, and applied the toothpick with 
increased energy. 

“ Waiter,” cried Ponsonby, “here take this 
thing away.” 

“Capital bene, sir!’ said John, somewhat as- 
tonished. 

“Don’t tell me—a capital bone !” exclaimed 
Ponsonby ; “the buss driver was complaining of 
the mortality among his horses. Take it away!” 

The mild gentleman looked alarmed, and 
paused in the act of pulling up his left collar. 

“ Wretched house this, sir,” said Ponsonby, 
confidentially ; “ never come here, if I can avoid 
it; but at regatta time glad to get in anywhere.” 

“ Yes, sir,” suid the mild one. 

“They served me a rascally trick once, and I 
shall never forget it. I wonder who sleeps in 
that room to-night—poor devil.” 

“May I inquire what the trick was, sir?” 

“QO, certainly,” said Ponsonby, “thoagh I 
hardly like to tell the story, in case you should 
doubt my veracity.” 

“O, sir—” 

“ Well, it seems absurd to talk of haunted 
chambers in the nineteenth century,” said Pon- 
sonby, pausing. 

“Not at all, sir,” said the mild one, encour- 
agingly. 

“But that there is one in this house I am 
ready to swear,” exclaimed Ponsonby ; “a room 
with a large, old-fashioned clock in it.” 

“No. 42!” gasped the mild one; “that’s my 
room!” 

“Hush, for heaven's sake!’ said Ponsonby ; 
“had I known that, I wouldn’t have said a word 
for the world.” 

“ My dear sir, don’t say that; pray go on, sir. 
I’m not superstitious, neither am I foolishly in- 
credulous ;” and the mild one wiped his forehead, 
and emptied his tumbler at a gulp. 

“ Well, as you desire it, 1 will narrate my 
story,” said Ponsonby. “It was exactly three 
years ago this very day, that I and my luggage 
fuund ourselves in No. 42, the last room (so the 
chambermaid told me) unlet in the house.” 

“Exactly what she told me—a cockatrice !” 
interrupted the mild one. 

“| was tired by my day’s journey, and went to 
bed exactly as the clock struck twelve. Though 


we TTF yy 


fatigued, I felt no disposition to sleep; so I | 
placed my candle on the bed steps, and began to | 


denly I received a most violent blow in the stom- 
ach, and the clock struck a quarter. I started 
up; there was no one—nothing to account for 
the phenomenon. At last I concluded it must 
have been fancy. I read on for another quarter 
of an hour, when I received two blows, of greater 


bed, resolved to secure my assailant. No; there 
was no one !—the clock chimed the half-hour.” 


LA CF CUR 


MARY LADY CLERK. 
When I first came to reside in Edinburgh, 


thirty-six vears ago, Mary Lady Clerk was 
known by every one as an original, whose s4y- 
ing and doings were constantly quoted in society. 
She lived in Prince’s Street, and her figare, as 
she used to walk about, was as familiar to many 
of the inhabitants as the steeple of St. Giles. 
| Lady Clerk was born in Neweastle, in 1755. 
She was a baby in the cradle when Prince Charles | 
Edward passed through that town. As her 
| violence than the former one. I jumped out of father, & Mr. Dacre, was an adherent to the 
Jacobite cause, the prince was entertained at Mr. 


Dacre's house, and on leaving it, on his way | 


south, he pinned with his own hand one of his 


“ Another glass of brandy-and-water!” cried | favors on the child’s cradle, which gave Lady 
the mild one. | Clerk through life a strong feeling in aed = | 
Ss family. S$ 7 shic 
It was brought, and Ponsonby proceeded : | the Stuart family. She kept the favor which 


“T seized the bell-rope, but a sense of shame 
would not let me proceed. I therefore resolved 
to keep watch for a short time. As I sat up in | 
the bed, my eyes fell upon the face of the old | 
clock in the corner; I could not help thinking 
that it was in some way connected with the an- 
noyance I had suffered. As I looked, the minute 
hand gradually approached the IX. on the dial, 
and the moment it arrived there I received three 
distinct and particularly sharp raps on the crown 
of my head. The clock struck the three-quar- 
ters. I was now convinced that there was some- 
thing wrong. What was I todo? If I disturb- 
ed the house and told this story, I should be 
laughed at, and set down as either drunk or 
dreaming. I resolved to brave the worst. I yot 
out of bed, and gently opening the clock-case, 
stopped the vibration of the pendulum. ‘Come, 
that must prevent the striking,’ thought 1; and I 
laid myself down with something like a chuckle 
at my own brilliancy.” 

“ A chuckle,” murmured the mild one. 

“T had not been in bed above five minutes,” 
rescmed Ponsonby, “when I heard the door of 
the clock-case open slowly. I felt, I confess, a 
tremor.” 

“ T should think so.” 

“ As I sawthe pendulum throw a summersault 
on the floor, and deliberately hop, hop, hop to- 
wards the bed. It paused for a moment, and 
bending its round brazen face full upon me, 
said—” 

“ Spoke!” gasped the mild one. 

“Said,” continued Ponsonby, not heeding the 
interruption, ‘Sir, I am very much obliged to 
you for stopping my labors. People think I 
never want ary rest, but that I can stand being 
perpetually wound up and kept on the go. With 
your permission, I'll get into bed ;” and without 














waiting for an answer, into bed it got. 

“«T suppose,’ continued the pendulum, ‘ you 
are not aware that this is our room.’ 

“Our room!’ said I. 

“Yes, mine and the rest of the works. The 
man who made us died in this bed, and left it to 
us asalegacy. You found something rather un- 
pleasant, didn’t you?” 

“ Yes,’ I answered, ‘ very unpleasant.’ 

«¢ Ah, that was the striking weight ; he always 
serves intruders that way when we are going. 
Re ee Ae bed ha iy apiat 
in the morning, and it’s now nearly half past 
one, I’ll wish you a good night.’ 

“*Good night, sir,’ I replied, quaking from 
head to foot. So, thought I, whoever sleeps in 
this bed must either submit to be thumped black 
and blue by the striking weight, or accept of this 
horrible monster for a bedfellow. At this mo- 
ment the pendulum, I suppose, fell asleep, for it 
commenced an incessant ‘tick-tick,’ ‘tick-tick,’ 
that rendered all attempts at forgetfulness on my 
part impossible.”” 

“Another glass of brandy-and-water!” cried 
the mild one 

“No, no!” said Ponsonby. “I would advise 
you not; have your chamber candle and go to 
bed.” 

“Go to bed in No 42!” exclaimed the mild 
one. “Never!” 

“My dear fellow, matters may have changed 
since the period I have been talking of. Go to 
your room, and if anything occurs, it is easy to 
ring the bell. Come, I’ll see you to the door ;” 
and taking their candles, the pair proceeded to 
No. 42. 

“ Here we are,” said Ponsonby ; “ good night.” 

The mild gentleman could only wave his head 
in valediction as he entered the haunted cham- 
ber. Ina minute he uttered a cry, and rushed 
into the lobby, his hair literally on end with 
terror. 

“ What's the matter?” said Ponsonby. 

“It's there !—in bed—fast asleep—I've seen it 
—the pendulum! I'd not sleep there for a thou- 
sand pounds!” 

“Good gracious! what will you do?” 

“Sleep on the stairs—if I had but my carpet- 
bag out of that room !”” 

“T'll fetch it for you. I don’t mind the pen- 
dulum ; he’s an old friend of mine.” 

And in another minute the mild one was trav- 
elling down to the coffve-room, bumping his car- 
pet-bag from stair to stair, to the probable dis- 
turbance of the whole house. 





42. Ha, ha! capital, Betty!” roared Ponsonby, 


It was the brazen warming-pan comfortably 
put to bed in No. 42, and which the M. O. in bis 
terror had mistaken for the pendulum. 

In the morning the mild gentleman did not 
show. He had drunken three bottles of soda 
water, paid his bill, and gone off by the first 
train to London. 





THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


M. Le Verrier has lately written a letter to | 
Marshal Vaillant on the present theories of the | 
solar system. He concludes that there are three 
rings of matter revolving round the sun; one be- 
tween the sun and Mercury, the second near the 
Earth, including meteoric stones and shooting 
stars, and the third between Mars and Jupiter, 
consisting of small planets. The ring of aste- 
roids between the sun and Mercary has a total | 
mass about equal to that of Mercury. The ring | 
which supplies our aerolites and shooting stars 
has a total mass of not more than a tenth part 
that of the Earth. The total mass of the small 
planets between Mars and Jupiter is greater tiau 
one-third that of the earth. 








“ Betty, Betty !’” said Ponsonby, in an under | 
tone, “tell the porter to bring my luggage to No. | 


| ceases to be grateful. 
| Our port, our friend and the other passengers left 


| had so early been attached to her bed with great | 


care, and in 1822 presented it to the king (George 


| the Fourth) on his visit to Scotland, and it was 


very kindly and graciously received by him. 
The late Lord Stowel (William Scott) was also 
a native of Newcastle, and in their boyish and 
girlish days an attachment sprang up between 
Miss Dacre and himself. ~The entire want of 
means precluded for the time all hope of mar- 
riage. But some years afterward, when Scost 
had entered upon that legal profession of which 
he was destined to become so distinguished an 
ornament, and when he saw the probability of 
his success, he wrote to his first love a brief offer 
of his hand, beginning “ Dear Molly Dacre,” and 
signing himself “ Willie Scott.” Lady Clerk 
repeated to me her answer—‘ Dear Willie Scott, 
I should have been glad to be your wife, but on 
Tuesday next Iam to be married to Captain 
John Clerk, and am your affectionate Molly 
Dacre.” Lady Clerk kept up a constant inter- 
course with the two eminent brothers, John Scott 
the chancellor, and William, the judge of the ec- 
clesiastical and admiralty courts. She showed 
me once a highly characteristic letter from Lord 
Eldon. At the time of passing what was usually 
called tae Catholic Relief Bill, Lady Clerk wrote 
to Lord Eldon congratalating him upon the en- 
ergetic stand he bad made to prevent the bill 
becoming law. His answer was laconic, and 
nearly thus :—‘‘ Dear Molly Dacre, I am happy 
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TO CORRBSPONDENTS. 


L. M.—The habit of squinting frequently arises 
from the unequal strength of the eves, the weaker 
eve being turned away from the object, to avoid 
the fatigue of exertion. Cases of squinting of long 
standing have often been cured by covering the 
stronger eye, and therefore compelling the weaker 
one to exertion. F 
Writer.—Jobn Cleland, who wrote the most im- 
moral romance in the English language, was the 
recipient from the Earl of Glenville of one bun- 
dred pounds per annum, on condition, that he 
should abstain from such kind of writing in fu- 
ture. He died January 23, 1789. : 
Mercuanic.—An iron wire only one-tenth of an 
inch in diameter will carry 450 pounds without 
breaking. A wire of tempered steel of the same 
size will carry near 900 pounds. ; : 
InquimER.—The composition of an egg is quite 
similar to that of a piece of good fat beefsteak, 








| 7 ‘ . 
| have given the name of the 4 Vidkhe—ailen 


people. To every family of eminence a family 
of the Stille Volke is attached—its numbers in 
creasing or diminishing in exact: proportion 
those of the human family with which they are 
connected—thus forming a guardian sprite for 
each. The Irish 
fairies and fairy land, and there is scarcely 8 
mountain or a valley in the Emerald Isle which 
has not its legend of the “ good little people.” In 
short, almost every country, except our own, has 
its fairy population. 
living and breathing realities—beautiful as the 
peris of the East, gay and radiant as Titania's 
maids of honor, with a dash of witcheraft in their 
composition, With such breathing substitutes 
for the “elfin crew’ of Eastern lands, who can 
regret the absence from among us of fairies and 
sprites t 


are still hearty believers in 


But then our fairies are 


sooo —-—— — 
THE FATE OF NATIONS! 

Some one has said that the time will doubtless 
come when grass may grow in the ruined streets 
of London, and merchant navies be forgotten on 
the Thames. A rapid glance over the world’s 
history would seem, at first, to contirm such fears, 
Babylon and Nineveh, with their populous mil- 
lions, the pride of their princes, their treasures of 








with the bulk of the loose fat or tallow cut off. 
Seven eggs, weighing one pound, are nearly as 
valuable for food as a pound of good meat. 
Carur.—It may be stated once for all, that the 
ractice of dyeing the hair is decidedly injurious. 
t may fail altogether, in producing the desired 
result; it is ever attended by a certain amount of 
unpleasant circumstances, and frequently with 
evil results. : 
L. G.—Consider no man capable of insulting you 
who is mean enough to attempt it. In this way 
you have the decided advantage. For whilst by 
the insult he acknowledges you worthy of his 
notite, you by your neglect prove him unworthy 
of yours. 





to fiud you approve of my endeavors to oppose 
the Catholic Relief Bill.” 1 have done what I 
thought my duty. May God forgive me, if 
have done wrong; and may God forgive my op- 
ponents, if he can. Yours affectionately, El on.” 
—Lkan Ramsay. 





FLOWERS IN A SICK-ROOM. 


Sickness is a penal offence, of which the pun- 
ishment, nominally death, is usually commuted 
for a longer or shorter term of solitary confine- 
ment. Voluntary solitude, as we are all aware, 
is sometimes sweet. Enforced solitude is always 
hitter, and like other bitters, is supposed to be 
gifted with medicinal virtues. It has at least its 
compensations. It is a marvellous quickener of 
the perceptions, and enlivens its long and listless 
leisure with studies of otherwise unregarded 
beauty. Through his prises-bars (to the shud- 
dering invalid the lightest Tish that ever held 
plate-glass is impassabl dungeon), through 
the dim grating of his cell, the wan-faced sufferer 
catches glimpses of Italian sunsets between the 
sentinel boughs. Or, if the boughs are blended 
and tossing in the storm, a sea of green beneath 
a sky of gray, there is ygt light enough from 
without to reveal some cherished gift within, 
some leaf from a distant Y geen that errant 
doves have plucked. Tie cloudiest noontide 
finds something from which it borrows light—a 
book, a picture, or, sooth to say, a simple bou- 
quet of flowers. Thegftiey, stand in the window 
saat ’s “%\ »» .» sympathetic gift. 
cate sprays of mignor’  ¢, rob! of halt its fra- 
grance by excessive cujure (for this flower, like 
many human ones, steals unmatched sweetness 
from a sterile soil) ; and, savage amid citizens, a 
tuft of wild grasses in their full, midsummer 
prime. How graceful they are in their feathery 
outline, which the slightest touch veils in pollen 
like a floating cloud ; each of those countless tiny 
flowerets fresh as if bathed in life’s divinest dew, 
the dew of youth, which the grass and its guar- 
dian shall welcome never again. How benignant 
is their mission, from love that rejoices without, 
to love that, but for these silent messengers, 
might perhaps repine within. ‘ The grass with- 
ereth; the flower fadeth,” but there are truths 
whose vitality shall never wither, and memories 
whose loveliness shall never fade. Suffering 
reader, if for a brief period you can neither toil 
nor spin, let us hope you will find occasion to 
“consider the lilies,” and be no longer, if ever 
— “‘of little faith.”—Springyield Repub- 
tcan, 








ONLY A SINGLE GRAVE IN AMERICA. 


_A few months since a young Englishman and 
his wife left their parental home in London, and 
after a tedious and dangerous voyage of nine 
weeks, landed safely in New York. Thence 
they journeyed westward, and finally settled in 
Illinois, about nine miles from the city of Chi- 
cago. Just as they had finished their new and 
tidy home, and the prospect of a happy future 
began to open before them, the husband fell in 
the heat of an Illinois sun, and in a single hour, 
und without the opportunity of uitering even the 
loving word “ good-by,” passed jnto the spirit 
world. There was but one mourner at the tuue- 
ral; other kindred friends of both the dead and 
the living were all beyond the Atlantic. Now 
came the hour of stern and helpless widowhood. 
The mourner was passing through a more pain- 
ful mental stragyle than the outside world sus- 
pected. Kindred and the friendly means of sub- 
sistence were beyond the sea; only the grave of 
her chosen one was here. It was an hour of se- 
Verest trial, but her reason and pradent judgment 
triumphed over the yearnings of her heart, and 
she decided to retrace alone the long journey to 
her kindred. Atter the sale of her effects—in- 
cluding her own and her husband's watch—she 
had lett little more than enough to meet the too 
liberal expenses of the burial of her dead. The 
Voyage, however, was undertaken, and among 
the passengers who reached this city last week, 
; on the Free State, was the heroine of our story. 

A trend of ours, who narrates the fucts, states 
~ when the passengers and the captain of the 

















as he saw the mild one’s terror. ; boat learned the tale of her sorrows, they gener- 


; Ously added to her scanty funds, thong unso- 
| licited by her, a sam sutticient to pay her passage 
| Across the ocean. It was one of those kind and 


| generous deeds, which Americans know so weil 
| 


how to pertorm, and the memory of which never 
When the boat reached 


the widow in a fluod of grateful tears, and she 
pursued her journey eastward w leave in the 
Saturday's Steamer, leaving only a single grave 
in hor American home.—Bujjalo Advocate. 








LORD SANDWICH’S BABOON. 


Lord Sandwich had trained up a large baboon, 
that he was fond of, to play the part of a clergy- 


| man, dressed in eanonicals, and make some buf- 


fooa imitation ot Saying grace. Among many 


; Merry triends round the table sat a Mr. Scott, 
| afterwards well known by name of Antisejanus; 


but then a mere dependent servitur at college, 
and humble playfellow of young Hinchiubroke. 
The ape bad no sooner finished his grimaces and 
taken leave of the company, than Seott unex- 
pectedly, but unabashed, stood up and said, “* 
protest, my lord, | intended doit 

sell, not knowing til now that vot 









duty my- 
sup had 





lor 


+ 80 near a reation in urders."’—Luston Journal. 


F. M— Women in general possess a valuable attri- 
bute often wanting in men of ability and intelli- 
gence, namely, a quick apprehension and accept- 
ance of the beautitul and good. ; 

Hoy .e.—The oldest riddle on record is that spoken 
by Samson, in Judges 14:—‘ Out of the eater 
came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth 
sweetness.” The explanation is given in the 

© same chapter. - 

JoKkER.—Of inhuman jests a popular writer says: 
“Scoff not at the natural detects of any, which 
are not in their power to amend. Q, it is cruelty 
to beat a cripple with his own crutches!" 

Qvenist.—Since the establishment of cheap post- 
age it is recognized as a rule, that all letters shall 
be prepaid; indeed many persons make it a point 
of never taking in an unpaid letter. 





ABOUT FAIRIES. 

As the lovers of the picturesque lament in this 
country the absence of those hoary ruins, which 
in the old world add such effect to the headlands, 
crags and ins, so the ad of the ro- 
mantic regret the absence of those popular super- 
stitions which people the forests, the valleys, and 
the wild moors of Europe with supernatural be- 
ings. It is questionable whether this regret is a 
moral one. To the eye of the political econo- 
mist, one flourishing village is worth a thousand 
untenantable ruins; and the Yankee speculator, 
who looks at a water privilege, never tlinks of 
t¥e Swomkerl, the favorite sprite of the German 





land—its charms are all actual. A Yankee 
fairy would be quite an anomaly. Some of the 
old Dutch settlers believed in the existence of 
water sprites on the legendary Hudson, and we 
dare say there is more than one Knickerbocker 
who verily supposes that when the thunder plays 
among the crags of the Donderburg, there are a 
legion of sprites rejoicing in the elemental war- 
fare. 

Still this dearth of fairies does not affect our 
happiness materially, for we can import them 
ready made, as we do other commodities not 
furnished by our own manufactories. We con- 
fess ourselves to an early love of the little beings, 
and even now a book of fairy tales is not without 
its fascination. With what delight did we use to 
pore over the legends of these little people, with 
the story-book inserted, like a hyphen, between 
our Lexicon and Greck Reader, even though a 
flogging should terminate the vista of our calcu- 
lations. Those stolen literary enjoyments were 
indeed sweet. Almost all nations have had a 
poetical belief in fairies, the characteristics of 
these imaginary people being modified by the 
habits and localities of the people among whom 
they were supposed to exist. They were at first 
styled elves—the word elf originating with the 
Saxons. Almost all the northern nations, par- 
ticularly Laplanders, Icelanders and Fins, believ- 
ed in fairies. There were some who pretended 
to have penetrated into the subterranean abodes 
of these little people, where they averred that 
they were received with distinguished considera- 
tion, their diminutive hosts providing them libe- 
rally with refreshments, not forgetting pipes and 
tobacco. 

Some writers have supposed that the word 
fairy is derived from the Persian; and the Per- 
sian peris and western fairies have many charac- 
teristics in common. In Bohemia, where the 
fairies flourished abundantly, according to popu- 
lar account, they were wont to make midnight 
excursions, mounted on exquisite little horses, 
splendidly caparisoned, the riders magnificently 
armed, with banners displayed and trumpets 
sounding. It is related that a certain knight, who 
met one of these processions, and spurred for- 
ward to attack it, was found dead in the morning 

The Scotch fairies were of a dubious charac- 
ter, sometimes benevolent, and sometimes maliy 
nant. The Scotch were afraid to speak of them 
disrespectfully, and always styled them the 
“good peuple.” They lived in green hills, on 
which they danced by moonlight. The interior 
of their abodes was described as being dazzling 
beyond description. They were hard riders and 
excellent judges of horseflesh, and were famous 
for stealing horses out of stables and riding them 
furiously all night long ; and many an anfaithful 
groom has doubtless thrown the burden of his 
own misdeeds upon the shoulders of these little 
people. Sometimes it is said these tiny creatures 
appeared openly and bargained with the people, 
and at others worked patiently for the poor un 
der cover of the night; like the fairies believed 
in by the humble Swedes, little self denying crea- 
tures, who worked for the miners in the shafts 





Many of the inhabitants of Germany believe to 


this day, in the existence of a race to which they 


gold and silver, their walls of incredibie width, 
their temples that towered to the sky, their hang- 
ing gardens, and their tunnels under rivers, have 
passed into the dust, and, save a solitary mound, 
some fragments of sculpture, they have no visible 
record. Persepolis, Susa and Ecbatana, the 
proud seats of Persian magniticence, have erum- 
bled away. The marble palaces of Darius and 
Xerxes are not to be found. Palmyra, that won- 
der of the desert, once the mart of the East, 
thronged with commerce, and tumultuous with 
the sound of revelry and song, is silent as the 
grave, save for the howl of jackalls, that hide 
and bring forth their young amid the crumbling 
splendor of its fallen columns and broken capi- 
tals, to perfect which the haman mind and hand 
once toiled so painfully. 

Thebes, with her hundred gates, old Homer’g 
wonder, remains now but a wonder of desola- 
tions. Where is the civilization of that sacred 
land of Nile amidst which rose gigantic tombs, 
towering colossal sphinxes, and granite hewn 
gods? Bands of ignorant Copts, or wild and 
savage Arabs, now tenant it, living in the rude- 
ness of barbarism, and taking no other notice of 
the monuments around, save to plunder the 
mummy caves, and strip the dead bones of the 
precious linen in which the embalmed bodies 
were wound with superstitious care three thou- 
sand years ago. And Athens—glorious Athens 
—what is she? The Parthenon in ruined maj- 
esty now looks from its monumental hill upon 
sadness and retrogression. In that classic land 
the sons seem to forget their giorious sires. They 
have submitted to receive the Bavarian Otho for 
a king, in the land where of old the name of king 
was synonymous with tyrant, and was a scot? 
and a derision ! 

Rome, she that grew up to a colossal strength 


shee omahlad her ta orasn the whole civilized 
world, is a sad commemoration of fallén glory. 


Think of her high roads, her eagled legions, and 
her mighty city population of two millions, now 
only the abode of tiara’d priests and a hireling 
foreign soldiery ! 








Russta.—The czar of Russia has lately es- 
caped a dangerous conspiracy against himself 
and his government. A plot against the life of 
the Emperor Alexander, as well as against the 
lives of the different members of the imperial 
family, has lately been discovered, in which some 
of the highest members of the nobility and state 
functionaries were implicated. A new czar even 
had been elected, but his name does not seem to 
have transpired. Some of the parties have gone 
to Siberia, and others have disappeared—no one 
knows where or how. It is supposed, very natu- 
rally, that the plot grew out of the enmity felt 
towards the emperor by the nobles, for his share 
in forcing on the serf-emancipation. 





Sinccrar, 1F Tree.—The aborigines of Aus- 
tralia, Dr. Lang states in his work on “ Queens- 
land,” have no idea of a supreme divinity, the 
Creator and Governor of the world, the Witness 
of their actions, and their future Judge. They 
have no objects of worship, even of a subordinate 
or inferior rank. They have no idols, no tem- 
ples, no sacrifices. In short, they have nothing 
whatever of the character of religion, or of reli 
gious observance, to distinguish them from the 
beasts that perish. 





Goxe.—Walter Washington Buchannan, a 
godson of Gen. Washington, died at Greenock, 
Scotland, lately, at the age of eighty-three years 
Mr. Buchannan was baptized in Gen. Washing 
ton’s arms at Hanover (now Morristown), New 
Jersey, on the 4th of January, 1777, and Kosei- 
usko and Lafayette were present at the ceremony 
He was subsequently a surgeon in the United 
States navy. 

——_————— = = a —_—-_— 
IumiGrasxts.—The immigration of Europeans 
into New York, up to the I Sth of September this 
year, as compared with the corresponding period 
of 1860, has fallen off 21,060 souls Nearly two 
thirds of this decrease is in the Irish element 
alone. 
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Iw a Fix.—The account comes to as of a man 
who attends church regularly, and clasps his 
hands so tight during praying-time, that he can't 
get them open when the contribution box comes 
around, 

tore vali 
Growth oF Trees —Seven years ago two 
cottonwood trees about an inch in diameter were 
planted near San Francisco, California. Their 
curc umference is Now sixty feet. 
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was engraven on the tombstone of a lady in these 
few words -—" She was alwaye iwey and always 


quiet.” 
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langerous conspiracy against himself 
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THE POETRY OF RAILROADS. 
Rapid locomot on has always been a desidera- 
tum with the dwellers on this earth, who, by the 
way, ure every second of their lives insensibly 
progressing through space at an inappreciable 
speed. The psalmist sighed for the “ wings of 
the dove ;”” and Diedalus of Crete, with his son, 
made an experiment with artificial wings, to 
imitate the speed of birds, which proved a lament- 
able failure. The Eastern story-tellers imagined 
what human effort, in spite of human desire, 
had failed to frame, rapid means of moving from 
place to place, such as bronze horses and flying 


ed to flying palaces, are common as stage-coaches 
were of old. Many have exclaimed ayainst 
railroads as hard, practical things, destructive of 
all romance and poetry ; but we regard them in 
a different light. 

This transporting of a body of men, women 
and children, large enough to people an ordinary 
sized village, with arrowy speed, from one city 
to another, within the compass of a few hours, 


is an exhibition of power that, however familiar, | 


never can be witnessed without a thrill. Often 
on a warm, sunny day in early spring, when the 
grass was springing up by the wayside, and the 
birds twittering upon the budding branches, have 
we seen a long train just arrived from the north, 
with the snow thitk upon the roofs, and icicles 
pendant from the caves of the cars. There could 
be no more striking illustration of speed than 
this practical ihil of the diffi eof 
latitude. 

There is poetry in the motion of a bird that 
cleaves the air and voyages through its blue 
depths till it becomes a faint point, and then dis- 
appears in the distance. But is it more poetical 
than the thundering rush of an express train 
through a narrow alley, passing the spectator 
like a flash, its huge bulk dwindling instantly to 
a narrow line as it pierces the remote horizon ? 
Bat if you wish a spectacle of surpassing pic- 
turesqueness, take post upon a railroad, at a safe 
distance from the track, of a dark night, about 
the time a train is expected to arrive. First 
you hear a low thunder reverberating among 
distant hills; anon a bright point of light ap- 
pears, hke a star on the drapery of evening. It 
grows with astonishing rapidity, and now it 
glares like the fierce red eye of a monstrous 
demon, becoming larger, redder, fiercer, every 
moment, while the roar of the engine it heralds 
becomes more appalling and voluminous as it 
approaches. An earthquake—a whirlwind—a 
shower of fire—and the train has passed. If 
there be not more poetry in this than in an old 
niglt-coach, with its dim lamps, drowsy driver, 
piled-up baggage-rack, snoring passengers, and 
weary cattle, then we give up our point. To us 
a railway train is a realization of the wildest fan- 
cies of Eastern romancers, the fireman an Afrite, 
the conductor a magician, the brakemen attend- 
ant genii. We are sorry to add, that in railway 
travelling, to the sentiment of poetry is added 
the excitement of danger, a frequency of smash- 


ups rendering a life insurance policy almost as 
indispensable as a ticket to the railway traveller. 








SOMETHING NEW. 
French fashions are rapidly imitated in this 
country, and particularly if they happen to be 
such as have been originated at the French court. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN ENGLAND. 

During the reign of Henry III. no less than 
72,000 persons were executed for theft alone, in 
England, besides those who suffered for treason 
and other crimes. During the reign of the 
Stuarts and the first Georges, the capital offences 
| were increased to 220, and men and women were 
| hanged for stealing a sixpence or a yard of cot- 
| ton cloth. At length, inquiring minds began, at 
| the commencement of the century, to find out 
| that the severity of the punishment did not re- 
| strain from crime, which seemed to be regulated 


When Sir S. Romilly, in 1810, passed a bill 
through the House of Commons repealing the 
law makiry it a capital offence to steal the value 
of five shillings, the lords threw it out, and six 
bishops and one archbishop voted against it. 
The efforts to reform the bloody code of Eng- 
' land excited the wrath and indignation of the 
House of Lords, which repeatedly rejected 
ameliorative acts demanded by the spirit of the 
people, and one law-lord declared “ Englishmen 
could not sleep safely in their beds if the capital 
offence of stealing forty shillings should be re- 
pealed.” Lord Ellenborough declared he “ did 
not know where such innovations would stop,” 
and Lord Eldon was piteous in his complaints. 
At present, the punishment of death is only in- 
flicted in cases of murder and treason, and ex- 
perience shows that the employment of the hang- 
man as a moral teacher has utterly failed ; and 
that the influence of well-paid employment, cheap 
food and improved sanitary conditions, is far 
more effective in diminishing crime, and exalt- 
ing the character of the people. 





DEBT OF ENGLAND. 

“It is now just two hundred years since the 
foundation of England’s immense debt was laid, 
in the reign of Charles II. From that time till 
the close of the wars of Bonaparte, it went on 
steadily increasing. On the accession of Wil- 
liam III. in 1688, it amounted to £666,000. 
During the fourteenth year of his reign, it reach- 
ed the sum of £16,500,000. At the close of the 
seven years’ war, in 1763, it had risen to 
£139,000,000—a respectable century’s growth, 
but quite eclipsed by the increase of the next 
hundred years. The close of the French Revo- 
lutionary wars, in 1802, found it augmented to 
£571,000,000. Then came the wars of Napoleon, 
which in the course of twelve years added nearly 
three hundred millions sterling ; and in 1814 it 
amounted to £865,000,000, about $4,150,000,000, 
This was its maximum. From this point, it rap- 
idly decreased for the next thirty years, so that 
in 1845 it had been reduced nearly one hundred 
millions, or to £768,789,241. But the close of 
the Russian war in 1856, found it increased to 
£800,000,000. And it can hardly have dimin- 
ished since that time ; for the Indian Mutiny, the 
Chinese war, and the distrust of their nominal 
ally, the French , have bined to keep 
the expenses of the government constantly on a 
war footing. The interest of the present debt, 
at the rate of three »and a half per cent., i 
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$15,333 per hour, or $255 per minute, or $4,24 
per second. 








HOME SCENE. 
At the bottom of School Street, a fresh-colored, 
pleasant-looking woman has been seen during 





In view of this fact we may expect a decided 
novelty at all our recherché watering places next 
summer, and a novelty that will place the “ hops ” 
and the bals masques they are apt to indulge in 
for the purpose of appalling the vulgar, entirely 
out of sight. At Biarritz, in order to entertain 
the emperor, the bathers entered the water every 
day in fancy cost , and the pic q 

of the scene, in consequence, excited general ad- 
miration. It must have been an amusing spec- 
tacle, remarks the New York Sunday Times, 
and one that will meet with copyists among the 
pleasure-seeking multitude throughout the civil- 
ized world. It is too late in the season to at- 
tempt anything of the kind in this quarter; but 
we shall be mistaken if Newport does not lead off, 
a year hence, in this mirth-provoking arrange- 
ment, Cape May, Long Branch, Nahant, Swamp- 
scot, etc., following suit, of course, to maintain a 
fashionable reputation. We shall be pleased to 
see these fancy balls in the billows. 








Furtere or Tue Crops 1x Ireranp.—The 
Metropolitan Record has dismal news from Tre- 
lund, in regard to the harvest : “ In some locali- 
ties, we are told, the products of whole farms will, 
it is said, be entirely lost, while the potato disease 
has re-appeared in several counties with all its 
former virulence. Large tracts of land have been 
completely covered with water, in some instances, 
great quantities of turf had been destroyed, and 
serious fears are entertained of another famine, 
only less disastrous to human life than that 
which shocked the world some thirteen years ago.”” 





RE-APPEARANCE OF THE CHOLERA IN INDIA. 
—Acvsounts from Northern India state that the 
terrible scourge Asiatic cholera, had again broken 
out, and carried off a large number of its victims. 
In one place sixteen were attacked in the morn- 


ing, and of that number only one was alive on | 


the evening of the same day. 





Some Notse.—Prof. E. W. Evans of Marietta 
College, Ohio, gives an elaborate account of the 
great meteor which passed over Ohio on the Ist 


of May, 1860. He says that the exp/osion was | 


heard over an area of about 150 miles in diameter. 





Tue Grave Fry.—This insect is doing fear- 
fal execution among the grapes and vines in the 
vicinity of Stockton, Cal. This fly is an old 
otfender in France and Italy. 





Bic Trees.—Another grove of immense ar- 
bor vitse trees has been discovered in Calaveras 
county, as large as those previously found. 

—_—————_ ¢ won o ——_—""——" 

Trace —Good men have the fewest fears. Ther 
have but one fear todo wrong. He has a thoa- 
sand who has overcome that one. 


the livelong day for some time past selling Isa- 
bella grapes from a tempting pile before her. 
The grapes look very inviting; and whatever 
duilness there may bein other departments of 
trade, it is evident that our fruit merchant is 
doing a most flourishing business. Pleasant it 
is to see the quickness with which she does up 
her bunches in neat paper bags, and the smiling 
dexterity with which she gives parcels and takes 
money. But the curious facts yet to be told are, 
that the woman comes from London, and that 
the grapes, fresh and sound as they look, come 
from Ohio. A London woman, in the streets of 
Boston, selling grapes from Ohio, is one of the 
small curiosities of modern civilization. 





Curiovus.—A crocodile escaped from a trav- 
elling menagerie in the grand Duchy of Baden, 
a short time ago, and he was afterwards seen in 
the Necker. Some fishermen succeeded in cap- 
turing him by means of very strong nets. His 
owner was sent for, and when he appeared the 
crocodile manifested great joy—how, is not stated. 
Perhaps the beast shed a few crocodile tears. 





Goop.—The Trustees of the Manchester (N. 
Il.,) Five Cents Savings Bank have voted to pay 
six per cent. per annum on their deposits. The 
Mirror learns that notwithstanding the infl 
of the war the deposits of this bank are con- 
stantly increasing. 








New Facititres.—The Illinois Central 
Railroad are about constructing at their shops 
five hundred additional grain cars, which is 
a good indication of the increase of their busi- 
ness. 





Cottos rrow Anroap.—The steamer Persia 
recently brought 240 bales of India cotton. The 
staple is much shorter than American cotton, but 
the fibres are said to be quite as fine. 

Bade SEE PE Ee 

Prersonat.—Lady Franklin is improving her 
time in California, by visiting the big trees and 
seeing all the sights in that great country. She 
will soon return to London. 








| 
| A Qvestion.—A New Orleans paper asks 
this question: “If a false set of teeth cost one 
hundred and fifty dollars, what is the value of a 
| falsetto voice ?”’ 





Tatu.—The summit of Mount Hood, in Ore- 
| gon, has been attained this summer, under much 
difficulty. The altitude of the summit is 15,540 
| feet above the level of the sea. 





Secrets.—A secret is a slave so long as we 
; keep it under our control. The moment it es- 
capes it becomes an imperious master. 


— + moe 





Axiom —Fanaticisms are the sudden blazings- | 


up of loose textured minds. 





| by other laws—including poverty and ignorance. | 
palaces. Modern science has solved the problem | 


that puzzled centuries, and iron horses harness- * 


EDITORIAL INKDROPsg, 
We have about five thousand public schools 
in the State of Massachusetis. 
Mr. Forrest’s engagement at the Boston 
Theatre has been a great professional triumph. 


The imperial library at Vienna contains three 
h 4 A h aA } 





The Washington at Baltimore is 
115 feet high ; Pompey’s Pillar, Alexandria, 120. 
No one visits Boston without entering the 
_ Aquarial Gardens on Washington Street. 
Much of the gold from California is not record- 
ed. A steamer rarely brings less than $2,000,000 ! 
There are over a million of sewing machines 
now in use in various parts of the United States. 
Hiram Follet of Baltimore cut his throat and 
, died after a drunken spree, a few days since. 





| 


| Five deaths hereabouts are recorded, since our 


last issue, by accidents in the use of burning fluid. 
In Russia there is one soldier to every sixty 
of the inhabitants throughout the empire. 
The value of the grape crop in Ohio for the 
present year will be over one million of dollars. 


| 
| 


city is set down at ten thousand souls. 

The grain crop has proved a partial failure in 
France, and America will have to supply her. 

The Londoners are about to adopt our steam 
fire engine system—an excellent idea. 

The Japanese called the New York waiters, at 
their hotel, ‘‘ soup gentl ”  Expressi 

There are some three hundred copper mines in 
successful operation in Chili, South America. 

Two hundred and twenty children per day, are 
said to be born in the city of London. Sure crop! 

Why is the world like a piano? Do you give 
itup? ’Cause it is full of sharps and flats. 

News can now be sent from England to San 
Francisco in the period of nineteen days. 

There is a negro in the poor house at Cumber- 
land, Pa., said to be 130 years old ! 

We see by our foreign exchanges that a Rus- 
sian church has just been dedicated at Paris. 

The Great Eastern seems to be a failure after 
all. Passengers wont try her again. 

It is against the law of the State for first 
cousins to marry each other in Kentucky. 

Three hundred thousand bushels of wheat ar- 
rived in Chicago in one day not long since. 








BRITISH RAILWAYS. 

It appears from a parliamentary return that the 
aggregate number of miles of railway open for 
traffic in the United Kingdom at the end of 1860 
was 10,433, against 10,002 miles at the end of 
1859. The total number of passengers convey- 
ed on those railway‘ in the year 1860 was 
163,435,688, againsiz 149,757,294 in the year 
1859, showing an increase of 13,678,384. The 
total traffic receipts for the year 1860 amounted 
in round numbers to $135,000,000 against 
$125,000,000 in 1859. The receipts for passengers 
and merchandize were'nearly equal. The total 
working expenditure ‘amounted to forty-seven 
per cent. of the receipjs. Of the total working 
expenditure 18.48 per cent. was for the main- 
tenance, of the way ;¢ cent. for loco- 
renewals of cars; 28% cent. for “traffic 
charges ;” 3.93 per cent for rates and taxes ; 
2.76 per cent. for govemment duty; 137 per 
cent., or about $900,000 compensation for 
accidents and losses ; and 1.10 per cent. for mis- 
cellaneous expenses. The working stock con- 
sisted of 5801 locomotive engines, 15,076 car- 
riages of all kinds for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers, and 180,574 wagons of all kinds for the 
conveyance of live stock, minerals, and general 
merchandise. 





Quixotic Batt —A Madrid letter states that 
a ball, recently given by the Duchess of Medina- 
Celi, is the great subject of conversation in that 
city. On the occasion alluded to there was a 
special quadrille composed of all the characters 
in “Don Quixote,” in costumes copied from 
the engravings in the grand edition of that work 
published by the Spanish Academy. On she 
following day the Duke de Medina-Celi had 
photographs taken of all his guests, to the num- 
ber of two hundred, all.eolored with the utmost 
care, to be formed into an album. It is said that 
this caprice will cost theduke some fifteen thou- 
sand francs. 





Tot, on Tae Mount Wasnixcton Car- 
R1AGE Roap.—The tariff is as follows: Foot 
passengers, thirty-two cents; a horse and his 
rider, eighty cents; a horse without a rider, 
thirty-two cents; a chaise or buggy, fifty-four 
cents; a two-horse wagon, sixty-six cents; a 
wagon and four horses, one dollar and twenty- 
eight cents. Each passenger in the vehicle is 
charged eighty cents besides the bill on the 
carriage. 





Prenars so.—An English paper states that 
on the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railroad, a train- 
ed parrot is kept at every station, to call out the 
name of the place, at the arrival of the trains. 
They pronounce it so as to be heard and under- 
stood, which is more than the conductors have 
heretofore done. 





Pusiic Bexeractors. — Two fellows in 
Detroit have killed 2233 dogs the past summer, 
for which they have presented a bill against the 
city for six hundred dollars. They deserve 
twice as much. 





LITERATURE AND War.—The students of 
Amherst College are almost daily leaving and 
enlisting for the war. As many as a dozen have 
left since the commencement of the term. Many 
more expect to go. 

_—- - <2aoce o———_———"—"— 

Tur Tosacco Cror.—The season in Con- 
necticut has been excellent for tobacco—a crop 
amounting to over half a million of dollars an- 
nually in Hartford county alone. 





Vatcaste—A mountain of marble exists 
| about a mile from Portland, Oregon, containing 
veins of all kinds, from the common blue to the 
purest white. 








+e 
Rerroor.—To give a reproof in anger is like 
i administering medicine scalding hot 





The annual increase of the population of this | 


OF OUR UNION. »+- 


Foreign Atems. 


Catherine Hayes left a handsome property, 
amounting to $30,000, 

The new war vessels now building by Eng- 
land will cost $40,000 000 ‘ 

There is a reported coldness between England 
and Sweden. tt will probably increase greatly 
between now and next spring. : 

A servant girl, lately committed suicide in 
England, by cutting her throat, because she was 
accused of stealing from her mistress. 

The dominions of Victor Emmanuel are hence- 
forth to be free to Englishmen—no passports 
being required of them. 

The first locomotive ever run on a railroad is 
still in existence, in Darlington, Eng., and is an 
object of great curiosity. 1t bears the date 1825 

Martin Farquhar Tupper’s Proverbial Phil- 
osophy, which has been so abused and laughed 
at, has reached its hundredth thousand in Eng- 
land. 

The pope gives proof of his restored health by 
frequently attending church ceremonies in the 
morning, and driving out in the country in the 
afternoon. 

The total amount of Peter’s pence paid into 
the pope’s treasury, is stated in the European 
| papers to exceed thus far two and a half million 
| pounds sterling, or twelve million dollars 
| The free importation of breadstuffs, oil and all 
| articles of common consamption, had been au- 
| thorized in the pontifical provinces, and the ex- 
portation of such articles was prohibited. 

The first temple dedicated to the Greek rite 
in France was opened a few weeks since. 
Archbishops, archimandrites, ambassadors, dea- 
cons, ladies of fashion, marshals, ete., assisted, 
and the pomp was prodigious. 

A letter in the Times says that East India 
cotton is regarded with increasing favor. It is 
said that some spinners have discovered that 
while Surat cotton makes beautiful cloth, it takes 
dye much better than American. 

One day lately, a large fire balloon descended 
in the midst of the ammunition stores on the gun 
wharf of Portsmouth navy yard, England, and 
but for the presence of mind of some brave fel- 
lows, who ran with water buckets and put it out 
at the peril of their lives, would have created an 
explosion more disastrous to person and property 
than any on record. 


ee 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Knavery is the worst trade. 

Modesty is a guard to virtue. 

Learning makes a man fit company for himself. 
Not to hear conscience is the way to silence it. 


A man that can be flattered is not necessarily 
a fool, but you can always make one of him. 

_ A man that keeps riches and enjoys them not, 
is like an ass that carries gold and eats thistles. 

Truth endues man’s purposes with somewhat 
of immatability. 

Practice flows from principle; for as a man 
thinks, so he will act. 

A good man is kinder to his enemy than bad 
men are to their friends, 

If a man deceives thee once, said a shrewd 
old gentleman, it is his fault, if he deceives thee 
twice, it is thine. 

Love, in the bosom of youth, is the wellspring 
whence arises the pure fountains of hope, great 
deeds and swelling thoughts of a bright future. 

Vice in the mind, of man, is like oil in a basin 
‘of water—it always{-ises to the top, and will not 

Love once crushed within the human heart, 
never will blow again—it knows no second life 
on earth. 

An envious man repines as much at the man- 
ner in which his neighbors live, as if he main- 
tained them. 

The most beautiful results are produced by the 
con} ion of opposites; it is the sunshine and 
the cloud that make the rainbow. 

None but fools love flattery, but all men love 
praise—and the most delicate flattery is only 
because it is mistaken for honest and well- 
deserved praise. 

There are some women that we like very much 
to talk with, and yet we should by no means 
fancy to marry—for the same reason that we 
would not like to make a dinner of spices 

Prudence, through the ground of misery, cuts 
ariver of patience, where the mind swims in 
boats of tranquillity along the stream of life, 
until she arrives at the haven of death, where all 
Streams meet. 

At the sea-shore they say: “How hot they 
must be inthe city.” In the city, when the wind 
is east, they say: “How cold they must be at 
the sea-shore.” The fancied misery of others 
consttutes a source of happiness. 








—— 


Boker's Budget. 


When is coffee like earth ?—When it is ground. 


Moving for a new trial—courting a second 
wife. 





of troubles.” 

We pity the family that sits down to a broil 
three times a day. 

Poverty humbles pride. A man when he is 
short, can hardly carry a high head. 

It is quite natural that when woman reigns she 
should storm—and she always does. 

A Frenchman wishing to compliment a girl as 
a “ little lamb,” called ber a“ small mutton.” 

The bachelor has to look out for number one, 
the married man for number two. 

You are not uncivil, when, by your life, you 
give the fears of your friends the he 

What must always be calculated upon when 
we paint our houses ‘!—A brush with the painter. 

The oldest mnemonic curiosity is that of a 
woman who never knows her own age, but knows 
to half an hour that of her female friends! 

Why are all games of chess of equal dura- 
tion’?—Because it always takes four knights to 
play a game. 

An old bachelor says that during leap-year, 
the ladies jump at every offer of marriage— 
hence the term. 

If every word men utter fell to the ground and 
grew up a blade of grass, most public speeches 
would be worth ten times as much as they now 
are. 
Dr. Franklin says that “every little fragment 
of the day should be saved.” ©, yes, the mo- 
ment the day breaks set yourself at once to save 
the pieces. 

An experienced old stager says, if you make 
love to a widow who has a danghter twenty 
years younger than herself, begin by declanny 
that you thunght they were sisters. 

“ Pa,” said a lad to his father, “ I often read of 
| people poor hut honest; why don't they some 
| times say rich hut honest?” “Tot, my eon” 
said the father, “ nobody would believe them.” 

“Sally,” said a young man to a damsel. who 
had red hair, “keep away from me or you wi! 
set meafire” “ No danger of that, 
answer, “ you are too green to burn.’ 





Was tlhe 





Wanted—a life-boat that will float on a “sea — 


Quill and $rissors. 


Two young people in Albany, who had loved 
perhaps wisely, but not aceonting to 
of the 





the wishes 
“aged parents,” attempted, lately, to 
choke themselves with charcoal smoke The 
fumes ef the charcoal roused 4 young man in the 
room above, who found the young man and wo 
man below ina state of insensitility, locked in 
each other's arms. They were restored to con 
sCivusness, and atier mach headache and depres 
sion of spirits—got married. 

Havana papers state that the cultivation of 
cotton has begun to occupy considerably the at 
tention of land owners throaghout the island 
Old, worn out coffee fields are cayerly sought 
after by speculators for the purpose of convert 
ing them into cotton plantations There are 
already three cotton pl in the i 
neighborhood of Havana. 

The Kev. A. K. H. Boyd, pastor of an estab 
lished church in Edinbargh, late of Dumfries, 
Scotland, is the author of the well-received 
anonymous work entitled “ Recreations of a 





| Country Parson,” consisting of papers originally 


contributed to Fraser's Magazine. Mr Boyd is 
the contributor, in the same vein, to the Atlantic 


| Monthly. 


The public water works at New Haven, Ct, 
are nearly ready for use; the splendid reservoir, 


| in two compartments, of a capacity to hold nine 
| millions of gallons, is nearly completed. It is 


| business provides employment for a 


built upon an eminence 127 feet above the streets 
of the city, in a most substantial manner. This 
is situated about two miles from the city. 

The hosiery mills at Laconia, N. H., have 
erders from government which will keep them at 
work day and mght, until next Apmi. This 

ol num: 


| ber of people in making up the work after the 





web has been prepared by machinery. 

An Towa letter says, “ Every orchard here is 
loaded down with apples. We shall revel in 
them this winter; twenty-five to thirty cents per 
bushel. Corn sixteen cents a bashel ; eggs one 
cent per dozen ; tlour two dollars per bundred 
pounds. ‘There is no market for anything.” 

In the artesian well at Fort McHenry, work- 
men have succeeded in striking a vein of good 
werer at the depth of one hundred and forty-two 
feet from a bed of gravel. This will be a great 
convenience to the Fort should the supply prove 
adequate. ; 

While a Frenchman, named Murray, was em- 
ployed, recently, in Trask s Foundry, at Spring- 
field, sawing lumber with a buzz saw, a stick 
caught in the teeth, which burst the saw, throw. 
ing fragments upon his face and head, causing 
instant death. 

A soldier of Paducah, who had been paid off 
and syuandered his money, nailed a board to a 
tree, and chuiked on it in large letters, “* There 
was a time when men without brains died, but 
but now they go to war.” 

The monument recently erected in the ceme- 
tery at Springtield, in memory of Rev. William 
B. O. Peabody, D. D., was dedicated on the 26th 
ult. The services were highly interesting, and 
were participated in by about 3000 persons. 


The Cincinnati papers say that there is a de 
cided improvement in the business affairs in t! at 
city. Within the last few days the bustle in the 
wholesale streets wears somewhat the din of the 
olden time. 

Another comet has been discovered by an Eng- 
lish astronomer. It is situated between the con- 
stellations Cassiopeia and And da, forming 
a central pomt between the stars Shedir, Almach 
and Mirach 

Colonel Colt is about to double the capacity of 
his armory at Hartford, the!work to be finished 
Preseny ACCU I ATue WUE, 6H) ee tee ee 

The new light houses on Thatcher's Island, off 
Cape Ann, were lighted on the 30th ult. for the 
first time. The two lights are 120 feet in height, 
and can be geen at a great distance seaward. 

Certain persons are endeavoring to revive in 
Paris the use of the funeral pyre, and the pre- 
servation of the ashes of the dead in urns, in- 
stead of the system of inhumation. 

An agent of the United States, and an agent 
for the Confederate States were at the same hotel 
in Birmingham, England, recently, both seeking 
to purchase arms. 

There is some demand in Germany for the 
American national loan, and it will increase if 
the prospect of a long war should diminish. 

The erection of the government buildings at 
Ottawa, the new capital of Canada, has been 
stopped for want of funds. 

Every man of the 12,000 connected with the 
Pennsylvania reserve, now in the field, has been 
vaccinated. 

A Spanish danseuse, la Senora Cabas, is the 
rage in New York. She is described as a marvel 
of Andalusian grace. 

A Rassian charch has just been dedicated in 
Paris. 








Rlarniages. 


To this city, by Rew. Dr. Eddy, Mr William 8. Smal! to 
Miss Marir M Kenne 

By Rev. Mr Collyer, Mr) Mark Smiley to Mra Marthe 
Ubandier 

By Rev. R. C. Waterston, Mr. Charies A. Yendell, Jr , 
to Miss Catherine L Crawley 

By Kev Mr. Worcester, Mr. Royal KE. Robbina to Miss 
Mary EF Horton 

By Kev A A Miner. Mr Otie V. Waterman to Mire 
Ellen Frances Huse 

By Rev Charles Smith, Mr John A. Goodwin to Mire 
Addie B. White 

By Kev W. C. High, Mr. Orlando C. Riley to Miss 
Letitia Carter 

At Charlestown, by Rev H. © Graves, Mr. Augustus 
P Robinson to Mise Matiids Thayer 

At Cambridgeport. by Rev © A. Skinner, Mr. George 
F Snow to Mice Abby & Horton 

At Lynnfield, by Rev Mr. Gannett. Mr Lyman &tick- 
ney to Mise Emma Allard 

At South Borton, by Kev Mr Stowell, Mr Charles EF 
Willard to Miss Mary EB Lovell 

At Worcester, by Rev. J W Deimun, Mr. Hiram W 
Aldrich to Miss Laura ®& Adame 

At Lowell. by Kew Mr Bianchard, Mr Edwin Weils to 
Mise Lucretia LAtehfield 

At New Bedford, by Rey T H Coe, Mr John Macom 
ber to Mre Lucy Bo Kusseil 

At Salem, by Kev Mr Spaulding, Mr Robert mith to 
Mise Abbie Aun Poosland 


Deaths. 





In thie city, Mre Margaret Marchington, @ " 
Susannah Lambert ®7; Mere Ann © Kieherde 24 br 
¥. Coggewell G8, Me John W. Biodgett, 44, Mre aa 
tira Brown 53 

At Roxbury, Mra. Sarah EB. Loughlin, 2). Mies Riise 
G. Cartergbt, 2 

At Cambridgeport, Mr Timothy § Dane. 47, Mr John 
Fitzgeraid #7 

At Somerviile, Mre Lucie A French 22 

At Dorchester, Mr Eten Pope 2 

At Dedham. Mr Netuaolel Amith 73 

At Meirose Mr Kittredge Avery % 

At Newbary port, Mre. Susan Webeter TT Mr An 
thony litiey, #) 

At Seem, Mra. Lydia C Cook ®) Henry Ropes 
Bog. 7 ; 
At New Redford, Mre Jane L McFarlin # 

At North Conway Dr Jacob Hayes of Charkestoen, 12 
At Worcester, Mr. Samoe! Pateam, 
At Billerica. Mre Plorhe Beier & 
At Lexington, Thomas Greenieat Keq 
At Middietoro’ Mra Angeline A Pita, 
At Marthhesd. Mre Jonene Bo Charr 
At Northbers, Captain James Ma) nerd 7 
At Pal iver, Mere Polly Lo herman 
At Phillipetes. Mr Balmow Dare 74 
At Westen. Mr Join Warren, % 

At Nantucket, Mra Jedica lawgenre 4 
At Gretom, Mre Oltwe Kage, © 

At Salebury, Mr Philip howell, (4 









































And what we worshipped but yester-morn, 
We scorn in our hearts to-day. 


A name, a station, or wealth, or fame, 
Or favorite scheme may-be: 

There are scores and scores of ‘unknown gods,’ 
Whose altars we do not see! 


The loves of our lives—the charmed cup 
Of pleasure our senses drown; 

Ah me, for some Hezekiah to come, 
And éast our idols down! 


The mounts and vales of our hearts and lives 
Are heavy with smoke and flame; 

O God, for some Moses to lead us out 
From this bondage of sin and shame! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE DIAPHORETICOPANTACATHOLICON, 


BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 

A FEw evenings ago I called to pay a visit to 
my old friend, Doctor Gastrick. Though not of 
course to be compared with him in intellectual 
vigor, my old friend has nevertheless many traits 
in common with another very celebrated doctor, 
the author of Rasselas. In person he is not un- 
like the colossus of literature, and in tea-drink- 
ing, I honestly think he could beat him. In 
criticism, if not so able, he is quite as severe— 
quite as much of a snarler. 

In the knowledge of his profession, the doctor 
has very few superiors; and upon the ignorance 
which is unfortunately but too common within 
its pale, he is altogether unmerciful. He pursues 
a quack as unrelentingly as he would a mad dog, 
and considers him) a far more dangerous animal. 
And yet recy. orb himself can hardly be 
indééd, think him very much the reverse. The 
fact is, the bump of veneration was almost en- 
tirely omitted, when his phrenological protuber- 
ances were developed. Respect for authority, as 
such, has no place in his composition. 

With all this, h er, Doctor Gastrick is far 
from having an unkindly disposition. ‘“ His 
bark is worse than his bite,” and the acid which 
is so apparent in his words has no power to 
caudle the “milk of human kindness” made 
manifest in his deeds. On the occasion to which 
I refer, I had heard him grunting and grumbling 
to himself before I entered the door. 

“Well, old gentleman,” said I, “whom are 
you snarling at thisevening? Is it a homceopa- 
thist or a hydropathist? Is it the spirit of Hah- 
nemann, or the ghost of Preissnitz ?” 

“Neither the one nor the other. I have 
simply been reading a story in a magazine—the 
most popular in the world, [ suppose. The mag- 
azine, I mean—not the story.” 

“‘And does that sort of reading stir up your 
bile? It ought to have the comrary effect.” 

“ Well, the fault is in me, I suppose, rather 
than in the story. I can’t understand it.” 

“What sort of a story is it? What is it 
about ?” 

“Tt is about a very beautiful, intelligent, and 
in every way accomplished young lady, who, 
however, had the misfortune to be ‘creative,’ 
and not ‘receptive ’—a misfortune which very 
nearly cost her her life. And then there is ‘a 
perfect-limbed young god,’ who happened to be 
outrageously ‘absorptive.’ He fancies himself 
in love with the mortal and non-receptive young 
lady, and like another Jupiter courting another 
Semele, proves to be altogether too much for 
her. She falls sick of some mysterious malady, 
nobody knows what, and is soon at death’s door. 
Luckily, at the last moment, a doctor from 
Arabia drops in, studies her, and discovers that 
she is dying of absorption—dying of the ‘ young 
god,’ who, vampire-like, is absorbing her to 
death. The doctor from Arabia prescribes a 
separation. Nothing else can save her life. So 
he forbids the banns. The vampire being ban- 
ished, the lady gets well, and gratefully falls in 
love with the physician, who also falls in love 
with her. Being non-absorptive, he is not dan- 
gerous; but there is another little difficulty in 
the way, namely, a wife. So they have to wait 
till she dies, which she is so obliging as to do, 
very soon. Then marriage, raptures, bridecake, 
blisses, kisses, ete., ete.’’ 

“And you were studying the phenomena of 
the new disease, I suppose ?” 

“Well, yes. If we really have such a terrible 
malady among us, it is the duty of medical men 
to make themselves acquainted with its symp- 
toms, of course. But I have very little genius 
that way, Iam afraid. When the prudish lady 
drew her sleeve over her pulse, Abernethy laid 
his own voat-sleeve upon it, remarking that a 
linen pulse should have a woolen physician. So 
I think « transcendental disease should have a 
trinscendental doctor. I know two or three who 
would suit such’a case exactly. But spiritual 
absorption is not in my line. Absorption of 








is a magazine, or periodical of any sort on this 
table in which you cannot find just such sen- 
tences ; and many of the most popular books of 
the day are disfigured with that and similar errors. 
You know | am not a ‘ /audator temporis acti’—a 
eulogist of ‘the good old times ;’ but I do some- 
times think that with all the boasted advantages 
of the present generation in matters of education, 
they do not write their mother tongue any better 
than their fathers did, if as well. There is a great 
deal of grammar in the school-houses—much 
more than in former days—but somehow it seems 
to stay there. The ‘schoolmaster is abroad,’ 
they say; but etymology and syntax remain at 
home. Here, in this same article, I notice 
another error, not so common as the other, but 
still inexcusably frequent. A little farther on in 
the story than the passage we have just quoted 
is the following, ‘—indicating Vaughn and /, 
with a bend of his head.’ In our ungrammati- 
eal childhood, our parents and teachers have 
often to take us to task pretty sharply, about 
using the objective case instead of the nomina- 
tive, as when we say ‘Me and Tom did it,’ in- 
stead of ‘Tom and I.’ Some people remember 
these teachings too well, and repudiate the me 
and adopt the /, even when a governing verb or 
preposition precedes the p and that too 
after they have become famous as contributors to 
the press. Another blunder of this sort finds an 
illustration in this same story, ‘Some one came 
in—I could not see whom.’ That is, ‘I could 
not see whom it was.’ It is a very common 
thing in conversation, to hear the nominative 
who used improperly for the obj whom ; and 
it is not unlikely that it was in consequence of 
too great an anxiety to avoid this Scylla, that the 
writer ran upon Charyb#is, on the opposite 
share. Anpther ee 
This always reminds me of another pleonasm, 
almost universal in the Southern States, ‘ John, 
where is your book at?’ This, however, is a lit- 
tle too glaring to get into print; though I can’t 
see that it is really any worse than the other.” 

“ Doctor, do you think it is strictly correct to 
use the word caption in the sense which it is now 
so universal in this country, as synonymous with 
heading, or preamble ?”” 

“No, sir, I cannot reconcile myself to it, 
though, as you say, it is now used in that sense 
by almost everybody. It is the Latin word 
captio with an English termination. And does 
captio ever signify such a thing as heading? Or 
has capio, from which it comes, any such mean- 
ing? Never. The fact is, such a use of the 
word is nothing more nor less than a blunder, 
founded upon the idea that it is derived from 
caput, ahead. And yet this blander has become 
a partof the American, if not of the English 
language. It is travelling the same road with 
the word transpire, which is now daily used in 
two opposite and incompatible senses. One man 
asserts that a certain event trunspired yesterday, 
and another declares that said event has not yet 
transpired. But the latter does not mean to con- 
tradict the former. He only attaches a different 
meaning to the word transpire, which is explained 
by a third individual, who says, speaking of the 
same thing, that it took place yesterday, but has 
not yet transpired. To such contradictions are 
we led by our habit of warping words out of the 
position which their derivation plainly assigns 
them.” 

“ Here, doctor, is a word in this magazine 
which is very commonly mis-spelled and mis- 
pronounced.” 

“ Bouquet for bouquet. Yes, indeed, so univer- 
sally so, that I have been corrected by young 
ladies, who tell me that boquet is right. ‘ Whether 
itis French or not,’ said one to me the other 
day, ‘it is fashionable.’ And I have observed 
that those who omit the u in bouquet, invariably 
insert it in another word where it has no business 
to be. They write boquet for bouquet, and soubri- 
quet for sobriquet. Nom de plume, too, more than 
half the time, gets a superfluous me to the nom. 
And speaking of foreign words reminds me of a 
Roman proper name—one of very frequent oc- 
currence—which is so universally mis-spelled, 
that I have come to look npon it as a pretty good 
test of a writer’s scholarship. Those who write 
Catiline correctly are almost always pretty well 
up in their classics ; if not, they are sure to spell 
it with an a—Cataline.”” 

“Tt is no easy matter to be always correct, 
doctor.” 

“No, it is not, and your own scribblings far- 
nish examples of the fact. But I am now com- 
menting upon errors which are really inexcus- 
able. There, in that page which lies open before 
you, you have one of the ‘curiosities of litera- 
ture’ which I have never been able to account 
for. You see there recorded the talk of a very 
vulgar person, which is meant to be very funny, 
and a part of the fun is to spell the word clothes, 
k-d-o-z-e, the word true, t-r-oo, the word colic, 
k-oltick, and many more of the same sort. 








friend, Doctor Gastrick.” 

“ And you contradicted it without any inquiry 
into the tacts ?”” 

“T certainly did.” 

“ Well, that was'a very hazardous thing to do, 
in my opinion; and Iam bound to say that I 
would not do the like for you, or for any other 
man, or woman either.” 

“Tt was not at all hazardous in my view of 
the case. I felt perfectly safe in giving the lie 
to the story, for it was a most monstrous one. 
It actually charged you with selling to some 
Western man, at an enormous price, some mag- 
ical nostrum, with magical virtues, the recipe for 
which you professed to have obtained from 
Egypt, where it had been found laid over the 
heart of a mummy, which had been consigned to 
the tomb thousands of years ago. Ha, ha! ha, 
ha, ha, ha! Isn’t it capital?” 

“Well, I don’t know as to its being capital ; 
but it’s true.” 

“ What ?” 

“The story is true, I say, every word of it.” 

“Doctor Gastrick, you would make an ad- 
mirable play-actor. To look at that solemn face 
of yours, would make almost anybody believe 
you to be really in earnest.” 

“ Then my solemn fac@does me no more than 
justice, for I am in earnesg ’ 

“ You did actually sella bottle of stuff which 
you called Diaphoreticop holicon ?”” 

“T did.” 

“ And made the buyer give you one hundred 
dollars for it?” : 

“ He gave me a thougind.” 

“ And you told him itjvas worth fifty times its 
weight in diamonds ?” 

“T did.” 









y d nt pay 4 
“T did.” 
“Well, I give it up. Youhave either become 

a fit candidate for Bedlam, or else you are the 
most egregiously d old humbug that 
ever stepped on shoe-leather. You, can take 
either horn of the dilemma as best suits you.” 

“T choose to take neither.” 

“Well, if you can tell me how you can help 
it, I will be obliged to you.” 

“T have no objection to oblige you at so cheap 
a rate.” 

“ Then, pray do.” 

The doctor filled his pipe, and lit it, and be- 
tween the whiffs told me what follows : 

“One day I was sitting in that very chair in 
which you have deposited yourself. I was not 
spoiling the books and pamphlets by resting my 
feet on them, as you have been doing for the 
past twenty minutes ; but I was doing something 
quite as silly, perhaps more so. I was reading 
(a thing I seldom do)-one of your improbable, 
or rather impossible stories, when in stalked a 
sort of walking skeleton, in a rainbow-colored 
vest, enormous gold chain, ditto breastpin, and 
shiny new hat. His entire dress, though in 
wretched taste, was quite costly, and in ludicrous 
contrast with his cadaverous, lantern jawed vis- 
age, and his universally wobegone appearance. 
His eyes were hollow, his nose was long and 
peaked, his skin looked like shrivelled parch- 
ment, his arms put me in mind of fence-rails 
with bags hung upon them, and his legs might 
have been called ‘pins’ without a metaphor. A 
lanker, leaner, hungrier-looking mortal I had 
never beheld. 

“*Good morning, sir,’ said he. ‘Are you 
Doctor Gastrick ” 

«*T am,’ replied I. 

“¢The great Doctor Gastrick 1’ 

“«* Well, I’m six feet high, in my stockings, 
and of a respectable average breadth.’ 

“*T mean the Doctor Gastrick what cures so 
many people. The one that cured Mrs. Drench- 
er, down at the cross roads,” 

“Mrs. Drencher got well without any curing. 
She had dosed herself to the very borders of the 
grave; but, being forced to take a pledge of total 
abstinence from all deadly drugs, she got fat and 
rosy in less than three months.’ 

“« This Doctor Gastrick cured Mrs. Hyp of a 
dreadful complai made her throw up, or got 
out of her in some way, a full-grown bulltrog, 
that had been in her stomach six years, and 
caused her no end of misery. I saw it myself, 
the very ideutikil frog. She has kept it ever 
sinee.’ 

«©The one she swallowed ?’ 

“«The very one she swallowed. The very 
one Doctor Gastrick took from her. What a 
tremenjous swallow she must have !’ 

“* Not greater than that of some other people 
I know, who swallow much more extraordinary 
things than bulifrogs.’ 

“*Ts3 it possible’ What wonderfal things you 
doctors do see! For my part, I thought Mrs. 
Hyp’s case extr’or’o’ry enough for anything. I 
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thing in my inside that I would give a little for- 
tune to have fetched up out of it, but I don’t 
think it’s a bullfrog. It’s something that turns 
everything I eat into gall and brimstone, oil of 
vitriol and aquafortis. I live out West, when 
I’m at home; but I've been a-visiting some of 
my wife’s folks, down at the Forks, and they 
told me all about you, and the wonderful cures 
you’ve made, among the neighbors there. I 
don’t expect that you can do anything for me, 
though, whatever you mought do for other peo- 
ple, for I’ve tried about half a hundred doctors, 
and swallowed medicine by the ton and barrel. 
And it all does me no more good than if it had 
been throwed into the Mississippi River.’ 

“ «What is the matter with you ”’ 

“« Everything’s the matter. I don’t believe 
there ever was a complaint heard of, but what 
I’ve had a touch of it. But it all seems to come 
out of the stomach, somehow or another.’ 

“* You feel worse after eating, don’t you? I 
mean an hour or thereabouts after excl: meal.’ 

“©Yes, it begins a while after I eat; and if 
there was a dozen bullfrogs, or even the old 
Scratch himself inside of me, they couldn’t 
make me feel worse than I do.’ 

“ «What sort of an appetite have you?” 

“ «Now, see here, doctor, there is one thing I 
want to say to you before we go any farther. If 
you mean to treat me on the starvation platform, 
the jig’s all up. I wont be starved for any doc- 
tor living. Every one I go to talks about diet- 
ing the very first thing ; and that’s only another 
name for starvation. I was a hard-working man 
for twenty odd years, and I had plenty of “ diet- 
ing.”’ in that time, to last me all the rest of my 
days. I seraped together a little money by hard 
work and hard fare, and ¢gried my hand at # land 
Aaweoeve Rothing on’ earch "to do, but to eat, 
drink, and sleep; and it would be a pretty story, 
indeed, if I was to be forced to go back to work- 
ing hard and eating pork and beans again, now 
that I have nothing to do but to enjoy myself.’ 

“* Do you enjoy yourself ?” 

“*Don't 1? Like a dog with no teeth in a 
butcher’s shop. I lived more in one day when I 
was a poor, hard-working man, than I do now in 
a whole year. But I wont be starved, though, 
for all that.’ 

“<T don’t want to starve you. But you have 
not answered my question about your appetite.’ 

“« Well, I can eat, and I do eat; but it don’t 
do me one bit of good, for I always have to 
sutfer for it, like all possessed, and my insides 
turns to sourness and bitterness—gall, fire, and 
brimstone.’ 

“* How do you sleep ?” 

“*Q, [sleep delightful. I repose ona hackle, 
with redhot iron for sheets — shert-iron, you 
know. And I have somewhere about fifty night- 
mares riding me at a 2:40 speed, every time I 
close my eyes. O, it’s delicious, and no mistake. 
No wonder I look so plump and rosy. It’s 
glorious.’ 

“* And all the medicine you have taken does 
you no good ?’ 

“*Nota hooter. I get worse and worse every 
day. I was a littie bit better afier I first came 
dowa here, but in less than a week [ was just as 
bad asever. The fact is, I've lost all hope of 
ever being any better, and f wouldn’t have come 
here to consult you if I hadn’t been in a manner 
forced into it. There is only one medicine in 
all the wide world that can do me any good, and 
that I don’t know where to get.’ 

“*What medicine is that ? 

“* Well, I don’t know no great deal about it. 
I don’t even know the name of it. I wish [ did, 
for then, may be, I mought find it. You see, my 
grandfather (he’s dead and gone long ago) came 
from England, and while he lived in the oid 
country he had a sickness exactly like siine. 
I've heard him tell about it many a time, and it 
was the same identikil thing. He sutfered dread- 
fully for years and years, till one day there came 
along a very old man, with a long, white beard. 
This old man was a wonderful doctor, and a 
wonderful wise and skillful person every way. 
He knowed pretty mach everything. Well, this 
great doctor saw my grandfather, and told him 
all about how he felt and what he suffered, just 
by feeling his pulse and looking at his tongue. 
And then he pulled out a little bottle of some 
stuff that looked like nothing but so much clear 
water; but it was as powerful as ratsbane, and 
the old man sold it for a great many times its 
weight in gold. It had some long, queer name, 
I disremember it now, but it was something like 
catholic; and my grandfather took it drop by 
drop till it cured him—made him as hearty a 
man as he had ever been in his life. He was a 
hard working man, and the old doctor's direc 
tions was always to take it while his skin was 
warm and moist from his work. He began to 
get betier direcily, and in one month he was just 
as good as new. I've been a-trying for years and 


' years to get hold of that medicine, for I know it 





all, not even with the seed fat 
benefited. If you dont fe 

after the plants come up, then cals 
and quit me.’ 


* Yes, yes—/ haperthetioopaddycatholicomicrom 
—I've got it right at last. For Heaven's sake, 
doctor, have you got any of it?’ 

“*No, Mr. Shucks, [ am sorry to say that I 
have not.’ 

“*O, Luciter Cromwell! Doctor Gastrick, 
don’t tell me that, after raising my hopes as you 
did! You haven't got no Diaperpetty oateatholie- 
polygon, after all 

“Lower, Mr. Shacks! Speak lower, if you 
please. I wouldn't have a syllable of this con- 
versation overheard, ou any account.” 

“* But if you haven't got any of the Dia- 
phragm—’ 

“* Well, well, I have none, it is trac, but it is 
not impossible to—" 

“«To make it? Hooray! That's the way 
toe? 

“* For mercy’s sake, speak lower, Mr. Shacks, 
or I wont say another word about it. It is a 
possible thing to procure it; but a very difficalt 
thing. And then you must remember that your 
case is a peculiar one—one of unusual! difficulty. 
So inveterate, so obstinate, and of such long 
standing.’ 

“* But you don’t think it beyond the power of 
the Diaphoneticocatholicoilycan, do you ”’ 

“*No, not if administered strictly in accord- 
ance with my directions.’ 

“*Great gudgeon! You mean to starve me 
after all, I do believe !’ 

“* Have I not told you already that I have no 
such intention ?” 

“© Yes, yes, so you have ; but you see that’s a 
tender p’int with me.’ 

“*So I perceive. I shall not interfere with 
your diet; but I have some important directions 
to give you, and upon your complivace with 
them depends vour cure.’ 

“* All right, doctor, so that there is no starv- 
ing in them.’ : 

“* But, tirst of all, Mr. Shucks, I shall require 
on your part a solemn promise to keep every- 
thing relating to the Juphoreticopantaucatholicon 
a profound secret.’ 

“*Give me that Bible, and let me kiss it. 
There, that’s the solemnest oath I know how to 
take. Will that do?’ 

“* Yes, that will do, if you keep it. Now I'll 
tell youmore. Come closer. The Mraphoretico- 
pantacatholicon is a plant ; or rather a distillation 
from a plant. Ihave none of the essence; but 
I have a little, a very little of the seed. Untortu- 
nately it takes a peck of that seed to make even 
a few drops of the essence.’ 

“Then my cake’s all dough.’ 

“* There is one way to manage the affair, and 
only one. You must sow the seed, and wait tall 
it grows.’ 

“«Well, that’s better than nothing. It we 
sow it this spring, I suppose we ean have a crop 
in the fall. But 1’in afraid [dl be in the ground 
myself before that time.’ 

“* Speak lower, Mr. Shucks. I am going to 
impart to youa most imporiant piece of informa- 
tion, If I had a whole gallon of this essence, it 
would not cure you so effectually as this seed 
will, if you only follow my — prescviption 
exactly.’ 

“*Great gudgeon! You do mean to starve 
me, then, in spite of—’ 

“*Ttell you Ldon't. Eat what you please. 
If you make a hog of yourself you will suffer 
for it, and 80 would a men in good health, But 
listen to this. Your grandfather wld you the 
exact truth when he spoke of this wonderful 
medicine acting powerfully through the mediam 
of the skin; and s0 potent is that action, that 
the plants, when oniy a few inches high, will 
send forth an afflusium which goes directly to 
the heart, and brain, and stumach, of one who is 
working among them, if he only works hard 
enough to get his skin moist with perspiration, 
and the pores well open’ 

“And do you think they would help me, if I 
was to work with them in that way ” 

“*T'm sure of it. You would very soon be- 
gin to eat better, and sleep hetter, and feel betver, 
every way. Thatis what I was going to propose 


to you. Take this seed, and as soon as you yet 


“home, sow it in drills, in your garden, and hoe, 


and dig, and work the plant, every day, and do 
it all with your own hands. The more you 


sweat, the faster you will ived. And the 
more you work the plants, tow, t larger your 
crop of seed will be. But everything depends 
upon doing it yourself, Do as I tell you, and 
before next fall you will be more than hail cured 
Then bring me your crop of seed, ant Twill 
complete the cure, and wake a weil man of you 
for life.’ 

“* And you think T will begin to feel better in 
afew weeks atter the plants come up" 


“*T know it. You can't work with them at 
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| don’t tell me that, after raising my hopes as you 


| thing. And then you must remember that your 


, So inveterate, so obstinate, and of such long 





pantacatholicon is a plant ; or rather a distillation 
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would cure me too ; but Ihave never seen a doc- 
tor yet that could tell me anything about it. 
Some of ’em pretends to have it ; but it’s all 
humbug, for their stui¥ never does me no good. 
I'd give a thousand dollars for that little bottle 
this very minate. Yes, I'd give a hundred dol- 
lars a drop for it, if Lcould get the real stuff, and 
think it cheap at that. I wonld indeed.’ 
“*Mr.—a—Mr.—yon haven’t told me your 
name. I believe, have you?” 
“* Shacks—Cualeb O. Shucks.’ 
“* Mr. Shucks, come a little closer, if you 
please. Closer still, Mr. Shucks. I have some- 
thing to say to you, something very important, 
something which must forever remain a secret 
betwixt ustwo. There, let me whisper in your 
ear. I can tell you the name of that medicine!’ 
“*Great gudgeon! Can you, really, doctor?” 
“¢Tt’s the grand Miaphoreticopantacatholicon ! 
“*Tmmortal Gusty Cwsar! If that aint the 
very name, I hope I may be chawed up and spit 
outagain! Say it again, doctor.’ 
“* DIAPHORETICOPANTACATHOLICON !’ 
“*That’s the very article, or its twin brother, 
anyhow—so much alike I can’t tell the differ- 
ence. I remember the catholic corn perfectly. 
Great gudgeon, doctor, have you got any diapo— 
diaper—what the mischief is it?” 
“© Diaph : athelicon 
r ¢ 
“© Yes, yes—Duapertheticopaddycatholicomicrom 
—I’ve got it right at last. For Heaven’s sake, 
doctor, have you got any of it” =| 
“*No, Mr. Shucks, I am sorry to say that I 
have not.’ 
“*O, Lucifer Cromwell! 





Doctor Gastrick, 


did! You haven’t got no Diaperpetti: oatcatholic- 
polygon, after all ?” 

“* Lower, Mr. Shucks! Speak lower, if you 
please. I wouldn’t have a syllable of this con- 
versation overheard, on any account.’ 

“* But if you haven’t got any of the Dia- 
phragm—’ 

«Well, well, I have none, it is true, but it is 
not impossible to—’ 

“*To make it? Hooray! That’s the way 
to—’ 

“For mercy’s sake, speak lower, Mr. Shucks, 
or I wont say another word about it. It is a 
possible thing to procure it; but a very difficult 


case is a peculiar one—one of unusual difficulty. 


standing.’ 

“*But you don’t think it beyond the power of 
the Diaphoneticocatholicoilycan, do you” 

“No, not if administered strictly in accord- 
ance with my directions.’ 

“* Great gudgeon! You mean to starve me 
after all, I do believe 

“* Have I not told you already that I have no 
such intention ?” 

“© Yes, yes, 80 you have ; but you see that’s a 
tender p’int with me.’ 

“*So I perceive. I shall not interfere with 
your diet; but I have some important directions 
to give you, and upon your compliaace with 

depends vour cure.’ 

“* All right, doctor, so that there is no starv- 
ing in them.’ . 

“* But, first of all, Mr. Shucks, I shall require 
on your part a solemn promise to keep every- 
thing relating to the Liaphoreticopantacatholicon 
a profound secret.’ 

“*Give me that Bible, and let me kiss it. 
There, that’s the solemnest oath I know how to 
take. Will that do?’ 

“* Yes, that will do, if you keep it. Now I’ll 
tell youmore. Come closer. The Diaphoretico- 








from a plant, Ihave none of the essence; but 
I have a little, a very little of the seed. Unfortu- 
nately it takes a peck of that seed to make even 
| a few drops of the essence.’ 
“©Then my cake’s all dough.’ 
;  “* There is one way to manage the affair, and 
| only one. You must sow the seed, and wait till 
it grows.’ 
| “Well, that’s better than nothing. If we 
| Sow it this spring, I suppose we can have a crop 
| in the fall, But I'm afraid I'll be in the ground 
myself before that timo.’ 
;  “*Speak lower, Mr. Shucks. I am going to 
impart to youa most important piece of informa- 
| tion, If I had a whole gallon of this essence, it 
| would not cure you so effvctually as this seed 
, will, if you only follow my _ prescviption 
exactly. 
“Great gudgeon! You do mean to starve 
me, then, in spite of—’ 
“*Ttell you I don’t. Eat what you please. 
If you make a hog of yourself you will suffer 
for it, and so would a man in good health. But 
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| listen to this. Your grandfather told you the 


exact truth when he spoke of this wonderful 
medicine acting powerfully through the medium 
of the skin; and so potent is that action, that 


, the plants, when only a few ioches high, will 
, Send forth an afflavium which goes directly to 


the heart, and brain, and stomach, of one who is 
working among them, if he only works hard 


| enough to get his skin moist with perspiration, 


and the pores well open.’ 
“* And do you think they would help me, if I 


| was to work with them in that way ?’ 


“*T'm sure of it. You would very soon be- 
gin to eat better, and sleep better, and feel betier, 
That is what I was going to propose 


| to you. Take this seed, and as soon as yuu get 
“home, sow it in drills, in your garden, and hoe, 


‘ upon doing it yourself. 


| 


and dig, and work the plants, every day, and do 
it all with your own hands. The more you 
sweat, the faster you will be cared. And the 
more you work the plants, too, the larger your 
crop of seed will be. But everything depends 
Do as [tell you, and 
before next fall you will be more than half cured. 
Then bring me your crop of seed, and 1 will 
complete the cure, and wake a weil manu ot you 
for life.’ 

“* And you think T will begin to feel better in 
a few weeks after the plants come up” 

“*T know it. 


You can’t work with them at 


' all, not even with the seed, ii fact, without being 


benefited. If you don't feel better in one week 
after the plants come up, then call me a humbug, 
and quit me.’ 





















































“*T ldo just what you say, doctor. I’m not 
fond of work, but I can stand it. I can stand 
anything but starvation. But, doctor, this looks 
very much like flaxseed.’ 

“*Tris like flax. It was a famous herb of the | 
ancient Egyptians and Israelites ; and—come 
closer, Mr. Shucks—it is thought by learned 
men that it was working with this plant that 
caused Methusaleh and those old fellows to live 
as long as they did.’ 

“* Great gudgeon! You don’t say so! And 
how on earth did you find out about this wonder- 
ful Jo foymaticocatholiccolicon ?? 

“A description of the plant, with directions 
for preparing the essence, was originally found 
upon the breast of an Egyptian mummy, sup- | 
posed to be one of Pharaoh’s great doctors, who | 
was also the chief teacuer of Moses. The writ- | 
ing was in hieroglyphics, and engraved upon a 
metallic plate.’ 

“Paid pretty high for the secret, I s’pose, | 
didn’t you ” 

“«That plate was worth its weight in dia- 
monds, sir, and you may be sure that what it 
contained was not sold for a trifle. The man | 
from whom I obtained the secret—a little closer, 
if you please, Mr. Shacks—looked as if he might 
be two or three hundred years old; and I’m not 
at all sure that he wasn’t,’ 

““Mighty Moses! you don’t say so! Kept 
himself alive by the Liapherneticocatholicpopeorn, 
1 s’pose.’ 


“*«By raising it, and working among it, Mr. 
Shucks. It he prolonged his life at all, you may 
depend upon it that he did it in that way. I 
think it highly probable that this same old doe- 
tor was the person who cured your grandfather ; 
but it was hardly necessary that he should be set 
to work, secing that he was a working man al- 
ready. For you itis indispensable, and I hope 
you will uot forget it.’ 

““*No fear of me, doctor, so you let me eat. 
That’s all I bargain for’ 

“Mr. Shucks started for home the very next 
day, taking the seed of the Diaphoreticopanta- 
catholicon with him. He sowed it, and worked 
it in accordance with my prescription, and with 
full faith in its efficiency. Nor did the result 
disappoint him. Betore the end of the first 
week he felt decidedly better, and before a month 
had elapsed he was very materially so. This 
encourayed him so that he worked away most 
faithfully, spending half his days, hoe in hand, 
in the garden, and turning up the soil between 
the rows of piants at least a hundred times. 

“In the fall he brought me his crop, and so 
great was the change in the man’s appearance, 
that I did not recoguize him until he introduced 
himself. Ie was already cured; but ‘to make 
assurance doubly sure,’ 1 complied with his re- 
quest to furnish him with a few ounces of the 
qui e of § Diarrheati icorn.’— 
He declared that he felt better than he ever did 
in his life, and that the thousand dollars he paid 
me was the best-spent money he ever paid away 
in his life. And as for the ‘ Diatoneti 
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THE WALRUS’ LOVE FOR ITS YOUNG. 


I never in my life witnessed anything more in- 
teresting and more atfecting than the wonderful 
maternal affection displayed by one poor walrus. 
After she was fast to the harpoon, and was drag- 
ging the boat furiously among the icebergs, 1 was 
guing to shoot her through the head that we 
might have time to follow the others ; but Chris- 
tian called to me not to shoot, as she had a 
“junger”’ with her. Although I did not under- 
stand his object, I reserved my fire, and upon 
looking closely at the walrus when she came up 
to breathe, [ then perceived that she held a very 
young calf under her right arm, and I saw that 
he wanted to harpoon it; but whenever he poised 
the weapon to throw, the old cow seemed to 
watch the direction of it, and interposed her 
own body, and she seemed to receive with pleas- 


| ure several harpoons which were intended for 


her young one. At last a well-aimed dart struck 
the calf, and we then shortened up the lines at- 
tached to the cow and finished her with the 
Christian now had time and breath to 
explain to me why he was so anxious to secure 
the calf, and he proceeded to give me a practical 
illustration of his meaning by gently “ stirring 
up”’ the uufortunate junger with the butt eud of 
a harpoon shaft. This caused the pvor little an- 
imal to emit a peculiar, plaintive, grunting cry, 
eminently expressive of alarm, and of a desire 


all the herd round about the boat immediately. 
Unfortunately, however, we had been so long 
in getting hold of our poor little decoy-duck that 
the others had all gone out of hearing, and they 
abandoned theit young relative to his fate, which 
quickly overtook him in the shape of a lance 
thrust from the remorseless Christian. I don’t 
think I shall ever forget the faces of the old 
walrus and her calf as they looked back at the 
boat! The countenance of the young one, so 
expressive of abject terror, and yet of contidence 
in its reother’s power of protecting it, as it swam 
along under her wing; and the old cow’s face 
showing such reckless defiance for all that we 
could do to herself, and yet such terrible anxiety 
as to the safety of her calf!—Adventures in the 
North Seas. 





SOLDIERS’ GARDENS AT CHALONS. 


At the close of last winter the Emperor Napo- 
leon gave orders that a vegetable garden should 
be arranged behind the quarters of each regiment 
of infantry and cavalry, by means of which the 
soldiers might be supplied with additional com- 
forts. For this purpose fourteen gardeners for 
each regiment, under the direction of a sergeant 
and a corporal, were sent to the camp in the 
month of Aprillast. Engineers traced out these 
gardens behind each tent or woodém hut. Each 
regiment was placed in possession of its ground, 
and the men immediately began to cultivate it. 
Wherever the spade was not strong enough to 
penetrate the ground, engineers came to their 
assistance. On the orders having been first 
given to the corps of engineers, they sowed a 
great quantity of cabbage-seed, and the produce 
was distributed to each regiment in the shape of 
several thousand feet of cabbage plants. Radish, 
onion, lettuce, carrot, and turnip seeds, were 
sent from Paris to be distributed to each regi- 
ment. All these vegetables now present a mag- 
niticent appearance, and will serve this year to 
add to the soldiers’ dinners. From twelve thou- 
sand to thirteen th d feet of cabbage, and 
from eight th d to nine th d feet of 
lecks and onions, are to he seen at this moment 


in the garden of each *egiment. There are, 
likewise, a large quantityot hidawy beaue, WhtCH 
the soldiers may eat green. Next year, and the 











cobcorn,’ he meant to keep some of it in his gar- 
den, aud work it, too, every day of the year that 
it would grow. And 1 believe that Mr. Shucks 
kept his word. 

“This wonderful article, which looked ‘so 
much like flaxseed,’ was flaxseed, and nothing 
else. When I took it down from the shelf to 
hand it to Mr. Shucks, I didn’t know what it 
was. I knew it was seed, of some sort, and that 
was enough for my purpose. Itdid not matter 
in the least what it was. I saw that Mr. Shucks, 
after leading a very active life, from necessity, 
fur mauy years, had suddenly become rich, and 
had ever since been stuffing himself from morn- 
ing till night, and doing absolutely nothing else. 
High feeding, coupled with total inactivity, 
mental, moral, and physical, had produced a se- 
rious functional derangement of the system, and 
threatened before long to bring about organic 





lesions, which must render his case a hopeless 
one. While it was yet possible, by removing 
the offending cause, to restore the organs to their 
original healthy condition, the man fortunately 
sought my advice. 

“if L had simply told him the truth—that he 
was dying of pure laziness, and insisted upon la- 
borious habits, and a frugal diet, he would 
simply have cut my acquaintance, and there 
would have become an end of the matter, and of 
him too. He had no contidence in air and ex- 
ercise, and the least hint at a restriction of diet 
would provoke him beyond measure. But there 
was one thing, and but one thing, in which he 
had coutidence, namely, the quack medicine 
which he believed had cured his grandfather. 
That medicine I resolved that he should have; 
I therefore invented it on the spot, and a name 
to suit it. The name of his grandfather’s pan- 
acea, from his account, must have been a cathol- 
icon of some sort, and that which I adopted, at a 
venture, was near enough to the original to make 
him think it was the very thing. That was quite 
suflicient to give him faith in it; the story I tuld 
about it gave him more, and in the end he was 
bribed, deceived, and cajoled into a whole sum- 
mer of active exertion. To persuade him to 
this, on its own merits alone, would have been 
manifestly impossible. But I gilded the pill with 
quackery, and he swallowed it, without a grim- 
ace or a single murmur. That summer’s ex- 
perience, too, gave him a taste for gardening, 
and similar pursuits, which has been the means 
of keeping him in good health ever since; 
thouzh all the apostles, and prophets to boot, 
could not convince him that it was owing to any- 
thing else but the immortal Egyptian and Methu- 
salehian DiAPHORETICOPANTACATHOLICON. 

ete eres 
SEALS. 

Everv Tcelander knows well that these are in 
reality King Poaraoh’s people, who were drowned 
in the Ked Sea. And, indeed, they still form a 
huwan commanity at the bottom of the ocean, 
ouly that thir outer man is disguised in those 
wrap-rascal sealskins. Once a year, on St 
Jonu’s eve, they come ashore, cast their skins, 
end dance and sing, and frisk and romp about, 

like saiors after a long voyage. “ Catch a 
weasel asleep, shave his eyebrow ;" if you can 
only manage to carry off the skin while the un 
cloaked ones are at their games, the owner of it 
remains & Man Or a woman tor the teria of his 
or ber natural lite. —Cxionion tn Ireland. 
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years following, the quantity and poems 4 of the 

getables will be still better, inasmuch as the 
ground will have been better tilled and better 
manured. Thesoldiers of each regiment exhibit 
great amour propre in the cultivation of their 
gardens, and in the superiority of their produce. 
The soldiers, moreover, derive great pleasure 
from walking through these gardens, which re- 
mind them of their paternal homes. In a word, 
the emperor's idea is highly approved by the sol- 
diers, and it is said to be the emperor’s intention 
to carry it out on a much lager seale.—Paris 
Siecle. 





BEARS AFTER SEALS. 


The white bear, as is well known, subsists 
principally on seals, and he kills many of them 
on these sheets of “fast” ice; but how he man- 
ages to get within arm's length of them there, is 
beyond what I can understand. When the seals 
are floating about on lvose drift ice, bruin’s little 
game is obvious enough. He “first finds his 
seal,” by eyes or nose, in the use of both of 
which organs U. maritimus is unsurpassed by any 
wild animal whose acquaintance I have ever 
made, and then, slipping into the water half a 
mile or so to leeward of his prey, he swims 
slowly and silently toward him, keeping very 
little of his head above water. On approaching 
the ice on which the seal is lying, the bear slips 
along unseen under the edge of it until he is 
close under the hapless seal, when one jump up 
and one blow of his tremendous paw generally 
settles the business. The seal cannot go fast 
enough to escape by crossing to the other side of 
the iceberg; if he jumps down when the bear is 
close to him he does the best he can for his life, 
for, if he does not jump actually into the arms 
of his foe and get into the water, he is very likely 
1o escape, the bear having no chance whatever 
when the seal is once fairly atloat. It cannot be 
very easy, even for an animal of such prodigious 
strength as the polar bear, to keep hold of a six 
hundred weighnseal during the first contortions 
of the latter, and a furious struggle must often 
take place. That the seals often escape from the 
grasp of the bear is certain, for we ourselves shot 
at least half a dozen of large seals which were 
deeply gashed and scored by the claws of bears. 
It is evidently fear of the bear which makes the 
seals so uneasy and restless when they are on the 
ice, as very many of these seals never saw, in all 
probability, a man or a boat in all their lives.— 
Adventures in the North Seas. 





COMPENSATION FOR ACCIDENTS. 


The Field, an English sporting journal, tells 
the fuilowing anecdute: A short me ago there 
was a story current in Lancashire which will 
serve to illustrate the “ morale” of some of the 
actions against the companies. A man well 
known in the country for his shrewdness in 
“business "—a virtue which som/times treads 
very clusely upon the breach of the eighth com- 
mandment, happened to be travelling in a train, 
accompanied by his wife, when a collision hap- 
pened. His wite received a severe contusion be- 
tween the eyes, for which the jury awarded fifty 
pounds damages. Some time after the affair had 
blown over, the following contession, or some- 
thing to the lke effect was elicited from the 
plaintitt in a moment of unguarded conviviality. 
“Weil, ye see, when t’collision happened, t'oaid 
woman and I wur all reet; but when I looked 
out o’ tearriage, L saw a lot o’tellies in a terrible 
state. One sings out, ‘ Ey, lad, I’se getten my 
head cut open; Ili ba’ twenty peownd fur this.’ 
‘Twenty peownd, ye darned tule,’ cries another, 
‘Ise getten my shoulder out, and I'll ha’ forty 
peownd fort.” When I heerd this,” continued 
the clever business man, “1 jainped at tould 
woman straigit out, and drav my head right be- 
tween her eyes, aud were getting fity peownds 
for ig!” 











Give to a grief a little time, and it softens to 
Q@ regret, and yrows beauti‘al at lest, and we 
cherish it as we co some old, dim picture of the 
dead. 


=> 


| department in the East India Company, with 
for assistance, and Christian said ic would bring | 


FLAG OF OUR 


FACTS ABOUT CELEBRATED MEN. 


Some literary men make good use of business 
According to Pope, the principal object of Shaks- 
peare in cultivating literature was to secare an 
honest independence. He succeeded so well in 
the accomplishment of his purpose, that ata 
comparatively early age, he hed realized a sutti- 
cient competency to enable him to retire to his 
native town of Stratford upon Avon. Chaacer 
was in early life a soldier, and afterwards a com 
missioner of customs and inspector ot woods and 
crown lands Spencer was secretary to the Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, and is said to have been 
shrewd and sagacious in the management of af 
fairs. Milton was secretary to the Council of | 
State during the Commonwealth, and gave abun- | 
dant gvidence of his energy and usefulness in 
that Sitice. Sir Isaac Newton was a most etti- 
cient master of the mint. Wadsworth was a | 
distributer of stamps; and Sir Walter Scott a 
clerk to the court’ of sessions—both minus a | 
zenius tor poetry, with punctual and practical 
habits as men of business. Ricardo was no less 
distinguished as a sagacious banker than a lucid 
expounder of the principles of political economy 
Grote, the most profound historian of Greece, is 
also a London banker. John Stuart Mill, not. 
surpassed by any living thinker in profoundness 
of speculation, lately retired from the examiner's 





the admiration of his colleagues for the rare abil- 
ity with which he had conducted the business of 
the department. 

Alexander Murray, the distinguished linguist, 
learned to write by scribbling his letters on aa 
old wool card with the end of a burnt heather- 
stem. Professor Moore, when a young man, be- 
ing too poor to purchase Newton's “ Principia,” 
borrowed the book, and copied the whole of it 
with his own hand. William Cobbett made 
himself master of English grammar when he was 
a private soldier on the pay of sixpence a day. 
The edge of his berth or that of his guard bed 
was his seat to study in; a bit of board lying on 
his lap was his writing table; and the evening 
light of the fire his substitute fur candle or oil. 
Even advanced age, in many interesting cases, 
has not proved fatal to literary success. Sir 
Henry Spelman was between fifty and sixty 
when he began the study of science. Frauklin 
was fifty betore he fully engaged in the researches 
in natural philosophy which have made his name 
immortal. Boccacio was thirty-five when he en- 
tered upon his literary career; and Alfieri was 
forty-six when he commenced the study of Greek. 
Dr. Arnold learned German at forty, for the sake 
of reading Niebuhr in the original. James Watt, 
at about the same age, while working at his trade 
of an instrument-maker, in Glasgow, made him- 
self acquainted with French, German and Italian, 
in order to peruse the valuable works in those 
languages on mechanical philosophy. Handel 
was forty-eight before he published any of his 
great works. 

Nor are the examples of rare occurrence in 
which apparently natuffl detects, in early life, 
have been overcome by & subsequent devotion to 
knowledge. Sir Isaac Newton, when at school, 
stood at the bottom of the lowermost form but 
one. Barrow, the great English divine and 
mathematician, when a boy at the Charterhouse 
School, was notorious for his idleness and indif- 
ference to study. Adam Clark, in his boyhood, 
was proclaimed by his ther to be a grievous 
dunce. Even Dean Switt made a disastrous 
failure at the university. "Sheridan was present- 
ed by his mother to a tutor as an incorrigible 
dunce. Walter Scott weg "a dyll boy at his les- 
Sip eeaveuaSteKes, PETER DRM, 
the celebrated Greek sc or, that “dunce he 
was, and dunce he would rewain.”” Chatterton 
was returned on his mother’s hands, as a “ fool, 
of whom nothing could be made.” Wellington 
never gave any indication» of talent until he was 
brought into the field of practical etfort, and was 
described by his strong minded mother, who 
thought him little better than an idiot, as fit only 
to be “fuod fur powder.” —Scientific American. 





Although men are accused of not knowing 
their own weakness, perhaps as few know their 
own strength. Itis in men as in soils, where 
sometimes there is a vein of gold, which the own- 
er knows not of. 





Housetoife’s Depurtment. 
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Good Soda Biscuit. 

Take as much flour as a common family needs, 
and two large tablespoonsful of lard, or it you use 
butter, it will take more, rub it well into the flour. 
But before you rub your lard or butter into the 
flour, sprinkle and rub through the flour one tea- 
spoonful of soda and one teaspoonful of finely-pul- 
verized salt; mix into a soft dough with sour cream 
—sour milk will do—roll your dough lightly, and 
cut them out, and bake as quick as possible without 
burning. 

Tomato Catchup. 

Toone gallon of skinned tomatoes add four table- 
spoonsful of salt, four tablespoonsful of black pep- 
per ground fine, half a tablespoonful of all-pice 
ground fine, three tablespoonsful of mustard, eight 
pods of red pepper. Simmer it slowly in sharp vin- 
egar, in a pewter vessel, three or four hours; then 
strain it through a wire sieve, and bottle it up. 
When cold seal up the corks, and it will last for 
years. 

Simple Remedy for Chilblains, 

Soak them in warm bran and water, then rub 
them well with mustard-seed flour; but it will be 
better if they are done before they break. 

Another Remedy —Cut an onion in thick slices, 
and with these rub the chilblains thoroughly, on 
two or three nights, before a good fire, and they 
will soon disappear. 


To cure soft Corns. 

Dip a soft linen rag in turpentine, and place it 
over the corn night and morning. In a few days 
the corn will disappear. A little sweet oi! rubbed 
on them is often of great service. Or,a small piece 
ot cotton placed between the toes is sometimes effi- 
cacious: or, the juice or pulp of a lemon. 
Horseradish Sauce. 

Scrape, finely, a stick of horseradish into about 
half a pint of brown sauce and a gravy spoonful of 
vinegar, simmer, and season with salt and sugar. 
This sauce is eaten with hot roast heef. 





An excellent Tooth-Powder. 

» of the best tooth-powders is made by mixing 
er one ounce and a half of prepared chalk, 
an ounce of powder of bark, and a quarter of 
an ounce of camphor. 








Wash for the Teeth. 

One ounce of myrrh, powdered, and dissolved in 
one pint of spirits « fwine. A little of this dropped 
on the tooth-brush i excellent for the teeth and 


guns. 


To drive away Fleas. 





Sprinkle about the bed a few drops of oil of lav- 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following 
brilliant stories, in bound form, richly tiiustrated 
with large original engravings, and forming the 
cheapest books in price ever offered to the public 
Every one of these works was written expressly for 
this establishment, and the copyright is secured 
according to law. We will send single copies by 
mail, post-paid, for twenty cents each, or siz copies, 
post-paid, tor one dollar. 


REDPATH: or, Tue Westean Tran. A Story of Fron- 
ther Life and Adventure This isa story of much in- 
terest. portraying with great tact and skill the inci 
dents of trapper-life in the far West, and depicting In- 
dian character and shrewdness with great effect. It is 
& fine portraiture of Western and Indian life 

Writtea expressly for us by...Da. J. H. ROBINSON 


ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL: or, Tut Orv Maw oF 
THe Wreck. A Story of Old Kogland and the Ocean 
This romance of Eoglish life in several of its phases, is 
one of singular interest and fascination, and portrays 
ina skilful and charming manner the fortunes of its 
heroine, and other prominent characters in its scenes, 
throayh an array of incident of a peculiar and trying 
character, both on the land and the sea. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


LIONEL AINSWORTH: or, Tue Youne Partisan’s 
Doom. This is a story of our Revolution, and is ove of 
thrilling interest and striking incidents, portraying in 
an attractive style some of the most stirring events in 
our nation’s life-struggles for independence from the 
subjection of the mother country. 

Written for us by......... Mas. CAROLINE ORNE. 


THE PRINCE CORSAIR: or, Tue Tuaes Broruens 
or Guzan. A Tale of the Indian Ocean This story is 
from the pen of one of the most lively and original 
writers of the day. The scenes are laid in the Kast, at 
a period in the history of India when many different 
kingdoms maintained their sway iu that land. It is « 
vigorous portraiture of life, and its plot is worked out 
with great skill. 

Written expressly for us by.....A.J.H. DUGANNE. 


THE BRIGAND: or. Tue Convent or Santa Clara. 
A Tale of Portugal. This story of brigand life in Por- 
tugal is oneof rare merit. The scenes and localities 
are wide awake with iaterest, and its plot is fertile with 
lively incident. The peculiar field of this romantic 
story has enabled the author to paint for the reader a 
picture of the most florid, yet truthful character; and 
we can promise that no one wiil pause willingly after 
commencing until he has read every live. 

Written expressly for us by...Da. J. H. ROBINSON 


THE WANDERING GUERRILLA: or. Tae Inrant 
BRIDE OF TRUXILLO. The scenes of this Mexican ro- 
mance are laid in Mexico during that period of its his- 
tory when Iturbide usurped imperial power, inaugu- 
rating a reign of tyranny that drove the people to re- 
bellion, and finally dispossessed him of his throne and 
banished him from the country. It is full of startling 
adventure and hair-breadth escapes from danger. 

Written expressly for us by.. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or, Tue Sroien 
Baacecets. This romance of the south of England is 
one of the most deeply interesting in our series. Its 
incidents are portrayed with vivid power and skill, and 
it delineates scenes of thrilling effect. Its characters 
are marked by a dashing vein of originality, and the 
denouement i+ bighly characteristic and lifelike 

Written expressly for gs by..Mason F.C HUNTER. 


ace see Venom 
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This tale of Revolutionary times is one of those unri- 
valled sea-stories for which the late Prof. Ingraham was 
so popular. It is told in his happiest vein, and its char- 
acters are portrayed with marvellous lifelike effect. 
There is a fascination about every story which ever 
emanated from this delightful romancer’s pen; but 
especially is this the case as it regards his sea-stories, in 
which department of titerature he has had few equals. 
Written for us by......... Pror. J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Te Fattor San 
JUAN D'ULLOA. A Tale of the Mexican War. This vivid 
tale of the late war with Mexico is one of the most melo- 
dramatic we have ever published. It i# also truthful 
to the history and actors of this stirring period of our 
modern experience. Its author enjoyed extraordinary 
facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to 
the production of his captivating story, and hence its 
truthfulness and excelleuce as an historical nove lette. 

Written for us by...Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 


THE VOLUNTEER: or, Tue Marp or Monterey. 
This is a capital military story of the late Mexican war, 
splendidly illustrated by fine original engravings, and 
forming one of the mest attractive tales in our entire 
list. General Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the characters are real individuals. 
At the present time this fine military story is of singu- 
lar interest and appropriateness, and bas found an im- 
mense sale all over the country, especially amoug those 
who have soldier friends in the army. 

Wricten expressly for-us by....... NED BUNTLINE. 


THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tue Monanca’s Last 
Bape. Of all the stories which Mr Cobb bas produced, 
we think this the moet artistic and interesting Grace- 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life and action, it paints 
the tableaux of its plot with all the fire that Moorish 
and Spanish history inspire. This story would renuer 
any author's name famous. 

Written expressly for us by..S¥YLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


THE ADVENTURER : or, Toe Warece on the Inptan 
Ocean. This capital story of the land and sea is de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and hae received the compiiment of being 
re published in England. It is elegantly illustrated, 
and abeorbingly interesting from the first to the last 
page of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life 

Written for us by ...... LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tue Restoration 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at pointe tamiliar to the accomplished anthor, 
who bas but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
has been in the employment of our government. This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous 
We vouch for it, that no one who commences the tale 
will willingly lay it by until every page har been read 

Written for us by MAJOR F.C. HUNTER 


THE CABIN BOY: or, Lirzox rar Wixe This famous 
fea story has passed to ite seventh edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
the descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite author 
having surpassed himerlf in this delightful story of the 
sea and ite romuntic associations 

Written for uaby LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tue Girsers o7 Fonsst 
Hint This is « tale of the olden time, during the reign 
of Charies II, when portions of England. especially io 
the county of Kent. were the locals of the wandering 
gipseys, whose life habits and custome are e theme of 
never-failing incident and adventure. Dr Kotanson + 
pecusiar tact and rKul has woven a story which be freeh 
with all the rigor of lifetike delineation This te = Seid 
of romance ia which he le preemicently at home 

Written for as by Da J H ROBINSON 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tae Sranien Cava- 
urn A Legend of Oid Spain. This is moet charm 
ing story of the time of Philip IT, and the days of the 
Inquisition The whole t+ nterwoven with many 
acepes of nistoric interest takew from the timesof which 
it treats, and formes s good illustration of what the hw 
toric novel may te mede in the hands of the eb life 
writer Ithae proved one of Cobb's most sucressfu! 
forts 





ender, and the theas will soon disappear. 





Written expresty for as by. SYLVANUS COBB Ja. 





THE UNKNOWN MASK: or Tee Baise or Mavern 
The seene of this story is laid im tbe gay capital of Spain 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
of e thrilling nature As « tale of love and intrigue, it 

Lieutenant Murray is 

cessful delineator of the affections * he bas writ 


bas few equals the must suc 
eo 8 
Kditions of this story have beea 
issued both in Spanish and French 


Written for us by. . LIBUTENANT MURRAY 
THE ROYAL YACHT: or. Loess tue Wane A 


Revolutiqnary Komance of Sea and Land, abounding tn 
incident and adventure. Mr. Cobb has woven some of 
the most startling events of the Agrerioan Revolution 
into this thrilling story, the popularity of which ts at 
tested by its passing through + 


the present century 





editions 
Written expressly for us by SYLVANUSCORB Ja 


THE RED REVENGER: or. Tue Pinate Kino or tne 
Fromivas This tale of the Gulf and its isiands is one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life 
ata period when « deadly) conflict was maintained be 
tween the Spaniards of Cube and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas im its vicinity some three centu 
ries ago 


Written expressly for us by NED BUNTLINE 


CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tue Buccaneen ov rae Gour 
A romantic Story of the Sea and the Shore This is ae 
other of those graphic sea stories for which our author 
is famous. It was written by Captain Bartington oo 
shipboard while cruising in the very waters where the 
principal scenes of bis tale are laid, and is founded on 
fact. Depicting the striking aud bold scenes that a) 
pertain to the daring life of a rover, it carries the 
reader along with the incidents of the tale in a dream 
like reality, as though he was an actual participant 
therein 


Written for as by.....F CLINTON BARRINGTON 


THE HIGHWAYMAN: or, Tue Nearoutan Ban- 
pitt: A Tale of Love and Pride This is one of the 
Most captivating of all the stories of the road and high- 
way which we have ever published. Original ip con- 
ception, and dazzling in its plot, its seepes carry the 
reader forward with deeper and deeper interest. It has 
proved one of the most popular in our series of stories 
The present is the mena edition, and the demand re- 
mains unabated 

Written for us by..... ». LIBUTBNANT MURRAY 


THE DOOMED KING: or, Tur Crown anv rar Sworn. 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure,combining the strangest turns 
of fortune and the most startling perils and escapes 
No author who has ever written for us has ever won 
more popular favor than the writer of this fascinating 
story. Thoroughly read in history, bis scenes are 
drawn with artistic fidelity. 

Written for us by........ FRANCIS A DURIVAGE 


HILDEBRAND: or, Tus Buccaneen and THs Carpi 
SaL This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 
striking ip’ e-wst, and the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried owt. The present is the A/ta edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never excelicd 
even by Dumas’s most famous parrative—the reader 
can bardly lay it by until he has finished every line 

Written expressly for us by.. AUSTIN C BURDICK. 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tat Wiip Curertain. A 
Moravian Tale. This isa highly interesting story of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
liar to the period of history which it describes. It is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividners 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated inte French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. 

WT wise ome ont Oe OR 2 ~~ ee 

THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tue Cup or tue 
Sierra. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
sincali,in the heart of Sunny Spain. It is the most 
fascinating story of gipsey life ever published in this 
country, and though truthful to life, is yet most start. 
ling in many of its absorbing chapters. It is # wild 
and ylowing panoramic picture. 

Written expressly for us by... Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tae Suvooren or tae 
Caogsapreake. This ix a story of the Coast and the Sea, 
written in our author's happiest vein and portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life It is the most popular 
sea tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, ard las 
excecded in the number of its editions bis famous 
“ Dancing Feather,” which it aleo does in interest 

Written expressly for us by...... 3. H. INGRAILAM. 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinoe tae Bace- 
woopsmayN. A vivid story of Kast and West, unrivalied 
in plot and character, The present is the eleventh edl- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from this es- 
tablishment, and the one which the author considers 
his best. Its incidents are portrayed in a playful vein 
of humor that engages the reader's interest at once, 
and some of its sterner descriptions are instinct with 
graphic power. 

Written for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE FOUNDLING: or, Hermione oF @r. Awrorre. 
This Romance of the Continent depicts scenes of a thri!! 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice during 
the middle of the last century. It will be remembered 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart- 
ment of the United States a few years since on a tour of 
observation among European fortifications, and it was 
during this foreign service that the faets of this story 
were obtained in France and Italy 

Written expressly for us by. Mason F.C HUNTER. 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tus Consrimatons oF Cums 
A Btory of the Green Land and the Blue Bee. Kieh io 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary charac- 
ter Mr Barrington was for a considerabie period in 
the government service of Spain, and he has lait the 
plot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Carilbean 
Bea. His peculiar ferilities have enabled him to weave 
many écenes of act-al observation into the thread of 
his romance with great effect. 

Written for us by ¥. CLINTON BAKRINGTON 


THE ARMORER OF TYRE: 0. Tre Onacte arn ive 
Paiest This romance of ancient Tyre is one of the 
most popular of Cobb's stories, and paints a very glow 
ing picture of Iife In that loxurious city) It has been 
dramatized and played in nearly every theatre in thie 
country, and has passed through three editions in Lon- 
don. The present is the fowrtermis edition which we 
have published’ 


Written for us by . SYLVANUB CORP Ja 


THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tut Gaasper's Piotr 
This is a story of the Celestial Empire, and in « vein of 
romance bighly interesting, furnishes many tliuetra- 
tions of Chinese life and babite while the plet of the 
story i« brimming with novel and startling incident 
It & captivating from fret to last 

Written expressly for us by SYLVANUBCOBR, Ja 

THE SMUGGLER: or, Tas Secnrts oF tHe Coser 
This ie acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest aud best 
notelette, full to the brig of startling and vivid life, 
and containing © most iptemaely interesting plot It 
has bern compared to Maryatt's best ses novel end hes 
reached seven editions It iss captivating tale from 
beginning te emd. as the reeder wiii quickly perceive, 
nor will he be lHtely to leave it without s thorough 
reading at the firet sitting 


Writtes for us by SYLVANUS OOBB, Ja 


IVAN THE SERF: oF. Tee Roweiss amp Crecacsias 
Thiet * o well-told and highly grephic tale of life, do 
mertic and militery, in Russa, Turkey and Circassia 
The author hes takew greet care to be felthfal te the 
erogular national characteristics of thie per aller region 
sod though the chapters are intensely vivid, they are 
yet trathfal 

Writeen express for ae by AUPTIN C BURDICE 
Address MM BALLOU, Pubiare, 
No 224 Winter #treet, Best-o, Mace 
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Port's  orner. 
a womam. 


Och! Norah was the fairest girl 
That ever tripped the lawns— 
Her cheeks were like the roses, 
And her step was like the fawn’s; 
At the glances of her deep blue eye 
Love’s torch burnt bright and clear, 
And I seemed to dwell in paradise 
When, Norah, you were near! 


The flower that o'er the silver stream 
In modest beauty bends 

To see its image in the wave, 
With which it fondly blends, 

Was ne'er mirrored in the crystal, 
Which did its form entwine, 

With love as strong as, Norah, 
Thou art in this heart of mine! 


No longer can I clasp thy hand, 
Nor thy fond eye beam on me; 
Core of my heart, my Norah dear, 
In death I'll worship thee; 
And cherish still the fatal flame 
That burns within my breast, 
Till angels lay me down to sleep 
Where Norah is at rest! 
DAYBREAK. 
Morn in the east! How coldly fair 
It breaks upon my fevered eye! 
How chides the calm and dewy air! 
How chides the pure and pearly sky! 
The stars melt in a brighter fire; 
The dew, in sunshine, leaves the flowers; 
They, from their watch, in light retire, 
While we in sadness pass trom ours. 
N. P. Wittts. 





OLD SONGS. 

They lie upon my pathway bleak, 

Those flowers that once ran wild, 
As on a father’s careworn cheek 

The ringlets of his child: 
The golden mingling with the gray, 
And stealing half its snows away. 
O W. HotMeEs. 





HOPE ON! 
Take heart! The waster builds again— 
A charmed lite old goodness hath; 
The tares may perish, but the grain 
Is not for death. J. G. WHITTIER. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union. 
THE STRATAGEM. 
AN IRISH STORY. 


BY GEORGE A. BANCROFT. 


“Txrtt me, Katrine, why do you shun, and 
appear to hate my good friend Michael!” asked 
Mr. Timothy O’Sheil, a wealthy landholder, re- 
siding in one of the thriving towns of the county 

{Zivperary, Ireland, as he met his daughter, a 
YOURS maiden. sixteen, one pleasant morning, 
“Why will you not listen to his suit? What 
has Michael Mahoney done, that he should be 
only the recipient of your scorn ?” 

““What has he done?” responded Katrine, 
“why, nothing criminal that I know of; but I 
don’t like him. He is too proud and selfish and 
conceited! He speaks too boastingly of himself. 
He has too high an opinion of his own merits, 
while he seems to depreciate those of every one 
else!” 

“You are prejudiced against him, and prob- 
ably do not, therefore, rightly judge him,” said 
Mr. O’Sheil. ‘Certainly, you cannot blame 
him for simply thinking a good deal of himself ?’”” 

“T should not,” was the pretty Katrine’s an- 
swer, “but that his boasting propensities are so 
glaringly apparent. He speaks of his numerous 
adventures and exploits, as though he were the 
bravest of the brave! and always contrives to 
make himself the hero of his stories—the most 
of which, I think, are the coinage of his own 
brain.” 

“ And so for this, and other things, you hate 
him ?” interrogated O’Sheil. 

“Not exactly hate—but yet, I do not like him 
well enough to be his wife.” 

“Perhaps you love another—and that is the 
reason why you view him so unfavorably ?” 

Katrine blushed, but replied—‘ Father, you 
are right—I do love another !’”” 

“ And that other,” with a look of severe dis- 
pleasure, spoke Mr. O’Sheil,“ is Teddy O'Flynn.” 

“Tris,” said the young girl. 

“T thought so,” was the answer. “A fitting 
match he would prove for the daughter of Timo- 
thy O’Sheil !’” 

“ And why not?” 

“Why, what is he but a good-for-nothing ? 
His parents are poor, and yet, instead of work- 
ing for them as he ought, he spends his days in 
idleness !” 

“Tam sure, he is doing the best he can for 
himself and them,” returned Katrine. ‘“ He’s 
perfecting himself in his studies, with the view 
of accomplishing a good deal in the fature.” 

“Little good will his reading of novels and 
romances and poems do him,” said Mr. O’Sheil. 
“They ba inculcate idle habits. But I see it 
all—love is blind, and you are completely infat- 
uated! ’Tis not the conceit and the boasting 
qualities which you ascribe to Michael, that ren- 
der him odious to you—but your love tor Ted- 
dy O'Flynn leads you to dislike him.” 

“Not so, father,” persisted Katrine. “ My 
love for Teddy would not cause me to hate any 
one. But Michael Mahoney is a boaster. ’Tis 
not myself alone that declares it. Others of my 
friends have so aftirmed, and have doubted the 
truth of many of his wonderfal stories. Twas 
but the other night—you may remember, father 
—while in his company, and that of others of my 
young friends, we were speaking of the notorious 
highwayman, Brennan—he who has for months 
been the terror of all travellers betwixt here and 
Glamworth—and Michael interrupted Phelim 
Mc’Grath in the middle of his speech, stating 
that he thought not much of Brennan, and adding 
that he felt sure he could give a good account of 
him, should he, well-prepared with a brace of 
pistols, chance to encounter him! Now, what 
was such a speech, with what he further said, 
but the merest bravado?” 

“ No doubt he felt as he spoke,” said Timothy 
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O'Sheil. “ Michael is a strong and capable lad, | 
and perhaps even Brennan might not get the | 
better of him.” 

“ Brennan, at least, would never boast of his 
abilities in the manner Michael does,” returned 
Katrine. “Why, I have heard Phelim, and 
Patrick, and Luke, and others, since that night, 
speak as if they doubted, altogether, the courage 
of Michael. They even expressed their belief ; 
that he was but a,cowardly braggadocia. 1 con- 
fess that I entertain the same thought.” 

“Yet, Michael Mahoney is no coward! He 
has a large share of self-esteem, it is true, and | 
cannot help speaking as he does. But he will | 
by-and-by prove that his actions can verify his | 
words. He will show his friends that he fears 
no one of his enemies! However, all this con- 
verse is nothing to the point upon which I had 
proposed to speak.”’ 

“T know it, father, and we will drop it,” said | 
Katrine ; “but, father, I am willing to put the 
courage of Michael to the test, even at the risk 
of losing Teddy.” 

“ What mean you, Katrine ?” 

“This. If you will allow me, if I prove not 
the cowardice of Michael Mahoney, I will, in 
accordance with your wish and his, wed him— 
become his wife, whatever day or hour you may 
both determine.” 

“ And if you do prove him a coward ?” 

“Why, then, you shall allow me, if he says so, 
to be the chosen one of Teddy—or, at least, pre- 
sent no objection to his suit.” 

“JT agree to the proposition, Katrine,” spoke 
her parent. “But in what manner do you pur- 
pose testing the bravery of Michael ?” 

“A lucky thought has just come into my 
mind. You will send to-day to Glamworth, for 
a thousand pounds ?”’ 

“Tshall—Mr. Me’Gee promised to certainly 
have it ready to day.” 

“ And there is no doubt of your getting it?” 

“Not the least. But why do you ask?” 

“T would have you send Mahoney for it.” 

“Mahoney? What for?” 

“ And telling him to hasten back, see that he 
be well armed with knives and pistols—at the 
same time arguing the necessity of his carrying 
those weapons, as highwaymen may cross his 
path, at the late hour of his returning.” 

“ He shall go, if you wish it, and furthermore, 
well armed, but tell me at what you are aiming ?” 

“In a minute you shall know. I mean to 
have him robbed of the thousand pounds before 
he comes back.” 

“But, Katrine, I cannot now afford to lose so 
great asum.” 

“Nor shall you. J will rob him of the money.” 

“ You, Katrine?” said Timothy O’Sheil, in 
surprise, starting back in his chair, for both were 

seated. 
_ “Yes, me, father,” the maiden’s answer. 
ir Fou AS HOP RAY NS, bis ayman’s daring part, 

“You? a woman?” 

“Even so. You will not oppose me ?” 

The idea appeared a pleasant one to Mr. O’Shceil, 
and after momentary thought, he responded : 

“No, I will not oppese you. But,” he imme- 
diately continued, “ how will you attire yourself, 
to avoid recognition ?” 

“ That will be an easy matter. I will put on 
male apparel, with bushy beard and whiskers, 
and all the other et ceteras which go to make up 
the full tout ensemble of one of the masculine sex, 
and I dare say, when mounted upon little Bess, 
with a brace of pistols in my belt, it will be no 
easy matter to suppose me to be anything else 
than a slashing and fierce knight of the road.” 

“This is a wild and romantic idea, Katrine, 
and there are many chances of your failing in 
the plan you have in view. Not the least of 
which is the stubborn resistance you may meet 
from Mahoney.” 

“T have no fears of him.” 

“Well, well, you shall essay the character, 
and if you succeed, Teddy O'Flynn shall be free 
—shall receive my permission to wed you!” 

“Task no more,” said Katrine, with a happy, 
hopeful smile ; “and as I prosper in the under- 
taking, so may I prosper in my dearest wish.” 

“But tell me one thing,’ continued O’Sheil. 
“In attempting to stop Mahoney, on his return 
route, have you no fear of danger for yourself ? 
Are you not afraid that he may draw a pistol 
and shoot you, when you have given utterance 
to your challenge ?” 

“T have no fear, for I think that I can too 
correctly read his character,” returned the maid- 
en. ‘ But should I err in my estimation of it, 
I will be quick to anticipate any hostile move- 
ment on his part, and will either retreat or re- 
veal myself to him.” 

“Away, then, at once, and make ready your 
disguise. Hasten all your preparations for this 
whimsical plan, and then again I'll see you. In 
the meantime, I will send for Michael, and with- 
out delay despatch him upon his errand to Glam- 
worth.” 

Without more ado, the two separated for the 
time, Katrine to seek her chamber, and her pa- 
ternal parent to learn the whereabouts of Maho- 
ney. He was soon found, and when O’Sheil 
had made known the service he wished of him, 
he declared his perfect willingness to go to 
Glamworth for the thousand pounds. Conse- 
quently, well armed, with a huge knife, two pis- 
tols and a carbine, the young man was despatch- 
ed on his errand with but little delay; and as he 
was departing, he boastfully asseverated that 
shoald he meet Brennan or any other knight of 
the road, he had every assurance of being capa- 
ble of giving a good account of them, and of 
himseif as weil. 

To say truth, Mahoney was nothing more nor 
less than a cowardly braggadocia, as Katrine and 
many of her young friends of both sexes rightly 
thought. But he had a character for bravery to 
sustain, especially in the family of Mr. O’Sheil, 
fur he fondly looked forward to a marriage con- 
summation, some time in the future, between 
himself and the pretty Katrine. Therefore, with- 
out seeming hesitation, although not without 
some qualms of fear, he consented to go upon 
the errand to Glamworth, upon being asked by 
Mr. O'Sheil. 

Well mounted upon a stout and noble steed, 








when he had left the premises of Mr. Timothy 
O'Sheil, Michael Mahoney resolved to pursue 
what he considered the safest, as well as most 
unfrequented routes, in the direction of his place 
of destination, never doubting, by cautiously 
moving forward, that he would be enabled to 
avoid all those personages who were in the hab- 
it of exacting “toll” upon the king’s highway. 

However, upon his way to the town, consider- 


ing that he had no money to tempt the cupidity 
| of any one evil disposed, and it being #lso early 
| in the afternoon, he pushed his way heedlessly, 


fearlessly onward. Without incident of note, at 
an early hour he arrived at Glamworth ; and, as 
he had expected, received for Mr. O’Sheil the | 
one thousand pounds. Meanwhile, Katrine | 
O’Sheil had concluded her preparations—had | 
thrown off the habiliments of her sex—and had | 
attired herself in a neat and well-titting suit of 
clothes belonging to Teddy O'Flynn, which she | 
had procured through the kind offices of one of | 
the young man’s sisters. Her metamerphosis | 
complete, her father was sought. Mr. O’Sheil, 
on beholding her, was immediately struck with 
the contrast she presented to her former appear- 
ance. He could scarcely realize that the well- 
dressed young man, with tight fitting pants and 
coat, immaculate white vest, black silk hat and 
bushy beard and whiskers of ebon hue, now 
standing before him, armed with huge petronels 
or pistols, and ready to do battle upon the high- 
way, was in veritable truth none other than the 
pretty lady Katrine. 

“ Well, father,” said the maiden, in a playful, 
jovial manner, as she advanced to meet him, in 
her strange costume—“ well, father, look I not, 
every inch, the bold and dashing highwayman ?” 

“T must confess you have exceeded my ex- 
pectations, in the perfection of your disguise. 
Yet, 1 fear the failure of your plot to-night.” 

“You need not. I shall bring you a thousand 
pounds to-night, should it be sent from Glam- 
worth.” 

“ Be not too sure. Now you are boasting.” 

“ That is at least a lady’s privilege.” 

We need not record their further words. With 
the near approach of nightfall, little Bess was 
caparisoned by the fair hands of the lovely and 
disguised Katrine, and as the sable mantle of 
evening was just shutting from view the sur- 
rounding scenery, she mounted her bonny steed, 
and unwitnessed by any one but her father, rode 
quietly away towards Gamworth. The distance 
from Glamworth to the residence of Mr. O’Sheil 
was considerable; and Michael Mahoney had 
not proceeded half way on his return route, when 
darkness overtook him. Notwithstanding, he 
trusted that his usual good luck would not desert 
him, and fondly hopgd to be able to reach the 
end of his journey without molestation. 

At length, not a quafter of a mile from O’Sheil’s 
mansion, and just ag he was congratulating him- 

her free from, Alanger, hey 
ene 
of a horse from ti of the road directly in 
his path. As he reined in his steed, the muzzles 
of two huge pistols, -held in unknown hands, 
were thrust into his fgce, while a loud, shrill, but 
commanding voice.cxclaimed : 

“Stand and deliver, or you are a dead man!” 

The movement had been so quick, that Maho- 
ney had no time to even raise his carbine or 
draw forth a pistol, allowing that he had been so 
disposed—while the terrible distinctness of the 
voice following, seemed to fairly paralyze him. 

“Thave no money,” tremulously ejaculated 
Mahoney, almost overcome with fear, and yet 
wishing to save what he had belonging to Mr. 
O’Sheii—“ I am bat a poor wayfarer.” 

“Tis false!” cried his opponent, suddenly 
knocking his carbine from his hand, and jerking 
his pistols from his belt. “ You received one 
thousand pounds from a person in Glamworth 
this afternoon, and it is now in your possession !’" 

This was spoken at random, for the unknown 
knew not but that he might have failed in getting 
the money. He was resolved, however, to be sure. 

“Who are you. that knows so much of my 
movements ?” 

“Tt matters not,” replied the unknown, again 
holding the pistols in fearful proximity to the 
other’s head. “Give up the thousand pounds 
you have in your pocket, or your life is not 
worth the purchase of a minute !”” 

With the most abject terror depicted upon his 
craven countenanve, the cowardly Mahoney 
drew forth a well-filled pocket book, and placed 
it in the supposed highwayman’s hands, 

“ Now let me go on my way,” said Mahoney, 
not even daring to ask @ retura of his weapons. 

“Hold a minute! One more thing I wish— 
your horse !”” 

“My horse ?” 

“ Yes, dismount !” 

Again a pistol was thrust into the face of Ma- 
honey, and in an instant he had dismounted. 

“Now go your way, abject coward and boast- 
er that you are!” said his conqueror, as he seiz- 

ed the bridle of his steed. “But first, give me 
that carbine upon the ground.” 

Mahoney dared not disobey, but picking it up, 
placed it in the hands of his resolute opponent. 

“‘ Now away !” shouted the stranger. 

Mahoney needed no second injanction, but 
rushed from the spot with all commendable haste 

and speed, and in an instant, almost, was lost to 
view in the darkness of the night. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the disguised Katrine, 







“for Wiis; as the reader may well know, was the 


unknown highwayman. “Ha, ha, ha! I have 
succeeded beyond my most sanguine hopes. 
Not only am I master of the field, but I have one 
thousand pounds, one carbine, two pistols, and 
a valuable steed, as the spoils of victory! It’s 
all very well, unless I should happen to meet the 
veritable Brennan before I get home, and lose all.”’ 

Leading the horse which she had taken from 
Mahoney, by the bridle, Katrine strack the spurs 
into the flanks of her own steed, and was soon 
lessening the distance between her and her fath- 
er’s dwelling. In a few minutes she reached the 
stables, and dismounting, she Jed the horses into 
their accustomed places, and then repaired to the 
mansion. She was soon in the presence of her 
father, and Mr. Timothy O'Sheil was a good 





deal surprised when he heard the full particular, 














doubt one iota of what she declared, for the horse 
in the stable, the carbine and pistols now laid by 
her upon the table at hand, and the welcome 
sight also of the thousand pounds, all were proof 
positive of the truth of her statements. 
“Katrine,” at length said Mr. O’Sheil, after 
her aifair with Mahoney had been a time longer 
discussed, “I can only congratulate you upon 
the result of your well-contrived plan. You 


have made yourself the victor both at home and | 


abroad! Mahoney hereafter, shall not be allow- 
ed even to look at you, if you say so; and ac- 
cording to my promise, you shall wed, whenever 
you please, your heart’s idol, Teddy O'Flynn.” 

“Thank you, father,” said Katrine, as she 
started to change her apparel; “and, hereafter, 
I think you will be willing to acknowledge that 
a woman as well asa man, may have some 
knowledge of human nature.” 


| 
Ata late hour in the night, Michael Mahoney | 


came back to the mansion, but neither O'Sheil 
nor Katrine had retired, As he entered their 
presence, he presented rather a woful appearance 
—his clothes being muddy and torn, his head 
uncovered, and his hair dishevelled. 

“ Ah, Michael, is this you?” asked O’Sheil. 

“Yes, what there is left of me!” 

“T thought it was a scarecrow! But what 
means this midnight advent, and in so pitiable a 
plight?” 

“It means that I have been attacked upon the 
highway by robbers, and nearly killed before I 
got away !”” 

“Robbers?” inquired Katrine, “ how many ?” 

“ Twelve or fourteen, at least,” said Mahoney. 
“ A whole detachment, in fact!” 

“Did you go to Glamworth ?” asked 0'Sheil. 

“ Yes, and got the money.” 

“ Where is it ?” 

“?Twas taken from me, as well as my pistols, 
carbine and horse.” 

“Tadeed !” 

Katrine smiled incredulously. 

“Yes, I had a terrible struggle with the whole 
party, until overpowered by numbers. I knock- 
ed tive or six down, and must have killed one or 
two, with shots from my carbine and pistols.” 

“ All that you have killed, Michael, is in your 
own imagindtion, I think,” said O'Sheil; “and 
the story you bring me, is as good as that re- 
lated by Fualstatf to Prince Hal. Like that, too, 
it is lacking in one essential.” 

“ And what is that?” 

“Truth! There’s not a word of what you've 
said to be believed !” 

“What! do you doubt my words ?” 

“I do! You've cowardly yielded up my prop- 
erty—my money! and now come to me, after 
having torn your clothes and rolled yourself in 
the mad, and wish me to believe all that you are 
pleased to say to me.” 

“What reason have you to doubt me?” ques- 
tiosed~Mahoney, takén aback somewhat, at the 
deepens of O'Bheil. \ 

“Have I not proof of your now coming to me 
with a lie ?” Mterrogated the parent of Katrine. 
“ You say you were set upon by a whole detach- 
ment. If one personage can be so termed, then 
you have told the trath—not otherwise.” 

Mahoney turned paie and then red, and as he 
alternately glanced at Katrine and her father, he 
with some trembling in his voice, ejaculated— 
“What do you mean? what do you know?” 

“ Just cast your eyes upon that table beyond,” 
spoke Katrine. 

“ And if you are not then satisfied, look here,” 
said Mr. O’Sheil, displaying a roll of notes. 

Michael Mahoney, upon glancing towards the 
table, saw his carbine and his pistols, and then 
turning around, he beheld the one thousand 
pounds held out to him by Timothy O’Sheil. 

“ Those aye the weapons taken from you by a 
single person last night, and here is the money 
which you so cowardly yielded up, without dar- 
ing to raise a hand to save it!” 

Mahoney felt as though he were *b=at to sink 
into the floor. He saw that O’Sheil and his 
daughter, by some means, had become acquaint- 
ed with everything. 

“If you have any further cause to doubt our 
knowledge of last night’s affair,” said Katrine, 
“go to the stables, and there you will tind your 
steed, or, step into the next room, and you will 
there perceive the costume of the veritable per- 
sonage, who, last night, so resolutely and so suc- 
cessfully confronted you.” 

Astonishment mingled with shame, could now 
be read in the young man’s features, and he made 
a hasty step towards the door, as if about to leave 
the presence of the two. 

“Stay a minute, Michael,” exclaimed Timo- 
thy O’Sheil, “ you may desire to know the name 
of the person who so easily conquered you. The 
gallant, the unknown highwayman in question, 
was no other than my daughter, Katrine O’Sheil.” 

Michael glanced at Katrine, and he read in 
her steady gaze, that her father had spoken the 
truth. Then again he abruptly turned towards 
the door. His anger knew no bounds, that he 
had been so egregiously deceived, and_a shame 
the most intense made him wish to hide his head 
from every one. 

“One word more,” said O’Sheil, as the dis- 
comfited Michael placed his hand upon the door 
latch. “ You have sought Katrine for your wife, 
and heretofore I have favored your suit. Upon 
the reeult of this stratagem depended your hopes, 
and those of one she really loves. That other 
has won—you have lost.” 

“I know who you mean—Teddy ©’Flynn!” 
spoke Mahoney ina choking voice. “I wish 
him joy!” And with the words he opened the 
door and rushed from the house. Katrine and 
her father smiled as he left, and were apparent!y 
pleased at his final discomtiture. What shall we 
say further, dear reader? Teddy O'Fiyna the 
next day saw Katrine—learned the particulars of 
her comical, though daring exploit, and soon af- 
ter made a forma! proposal of his hand and heart. 
He was joyfully accepted, and three weeks after- 
wards, as fast as wedlock’s bonds and the priest's 
benediction could bind them, they were made 
one. Mahoney could not withstand the jibes of 
his acquaintances, when the particulars of the 
lady's stratagem was made known, an‘ ic afw 
days he quitted the place of his childhood's home, 


of his daughter’s achie . Nor could he | fur parts aokuowa. 
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Mester's Picnic 
. 
Friends are queer things. It is an « 
that they are always absent when vou nx 
he!p; but as soon as vou can do without tt 
swarm about vou hike bees about at 
sugar. Lucky are vou, if mistortune doe 

vert them into enemies. Wound a perks 
all his comrades pitch into him without 1 ¥. So 
| with human beings—a prosper R 
respect, but the greatest of crimes is to be 


nate. “ Hit him again 
horse.” 





d saving, 


heuw 


he has no business t <a 


The Albany Knickerbocker tells a story of a 
young woman who found her husband seated on 
dry goods box in that city dead drunk. She took 
| a whip from under her mantila and appled it to 
his back very severely, and then ordered him home 
The only regret is, that wives Lhe her were pot 
more plenty in the land, and then the order ot 
things would be changed, and instead of the 
| * Maine" lick-her law, we should have a“ Maine” 
| lick him law. 





How does it happen that little men always fall in 
love with tall ladies, and tall ladies with stort 


| men? This question implies a singular fact, sod 
} We @re sure that any person of a metaphysical 
| tarn could write a most admirable essay upon it 
| We appeal to our readers to decide, on a careful in- 
| spection ef the loves of their friends and acquaint 


ances, if such is not the fact. We have noticed ua 
thousand times. 

“Your hand ennovs me exceedingly,” said the 
Prince of La Rochesuryon, t talkative person 
who was sitting near him at a cinner, and who was 
constantly suiting the action to the word. 

“Indeed, my lord,” replied the gabbler, “we are 
so crowded at the table, that ldo not know where 
to put my hand.” 

“Put it in your mouth,” said the prince. 








A curious trial has just taken place in England. 
A man, attempting to kiss @ married woman against 
her will, had his nose bitten off. Tle brought suit 


for damages. The jury, without hesitation, acquit- 
ted her; and the chairman said," Phat it any man 
attempted to kiss a woman ayainst her will, she 


had a right to bite off his nose, if she had a fancy 
for 80 dosing!” 


One of the young “ school-anarms,” 





who recently 





went to Oregon, to engage in the duties of her vo- 
cation, thus writes to her friends at home ok 
panther was killed last week, near my school-room, 
measuring seven feet from the tip of the ears to the 
extremity of the tail, and seven back again, making 
fourteen teet in all.” Smart © setiool-marm "that! 

A bookseller, some years since, received an order 
for “2 sam bux.” He puzzled his brain some time 
without understanding the meaning thereot, and re- 
turned it tor an explanation. The writer was very 


much astonished that it could pot be understood. 
“Why,” said he, “it is as plain as day; 2am, 
psalm, b-u-x, books.” This explained the mystery. 


O, wondrous age! when want of native charms 


no longer fills fair woman with alarms; when paint- 
ed roses ‘dorn the sallow face, and cotton stutling 
gives her every grace; when piles of gold, her sire's 
Ul-gotten gains, are full atonement tor the want of 
brains; when solid graces wicld a blunted cart, 


while musk and moonlight win the lover's heart. 


Old Gent.—You see, my dear, that the earth 
turns on its own axis, and makes 
round the sun each year. 

Young Kevolver.—Then, pa, 
its own axis when it makes its 

Old Gent.—No, my dear, it turn 
Howe ver, that’s not a question in astronomy 


we 


one revolution 







ves France turn on 


A friend having pointed out to Sheridan that 
Lord Kenyon had talien asleep at the first represen- 
tation of Pizarro, and that, too, in the midst of Rol- 


la’s tine speech to the Peruvian soldiers, the dra- 
matist felt rather mortified; but instantly recover 
ing his usual good humor, he said, * An, poor man, 
let him sleep; he thinks he is on the bench.” 

A darkey having been sent to Calilornia, thus 
speaks of his introduction to San Franciseo:—" As 


svon as dey landed in de ribbar, dar mouts began 
to water to be on land; and as soon as dey waded 
to de shore, dey didn’t see auy gold, but dey tound 


such a large supply of nuttin to eat, dat dar yume * 
cracked like baked clay in a brick-yard.”’ 


The following address was delivered by the man- 
ager of a smati theatre in Ireland. [here were 
ouly three persons in the house : 

“Ladies and gentlemen,—as there is nobody 
here, | i dismiss you all; the performances of this 
evening will not be performed, but they will be re- 
peated again to-morrow evening.” 


We learn from a foreign paper that “there isa 
place in New Hampshire where they never have 
any old maids. When a girl reaches the age of 
twenty-nine, and is still on the ladder of expecta 
tion, the youny fellows club together, and draw lots 
fur her. Lhose who escape pay a bonus to the one 
who gets her.” 


An Irishman observing a dandy taking his usual 


strut in Broadway, stepped up lo tim aud inquired: 
“ How much rent do you ask tor those houses 7" 
“ What do you ask me that for?" 


“ Faith, and [ thought the whole street belonged 
te ye,’ replied the Irisiman. 


A wit being told that an old acquaintance was 
married, exclaimed, “J am glad to bear it Lut 
retlecting a moment, he added in a tone of compas- 
sion ant forgiveness, “ And yet Ldon t koow way L 
should be, he never did me any harm.” 


An old woman who sold ale, being in chureh, fell 
asleep during divine service, and uuluckily let her 
old-fashioned clasped Bible tall, wiich, making @ 
great noise, she exclaimed, ha! bo, you 
Jade, there's another jug broken ! 


awake, ° 


A Boston paper thinks that the most difficult 
passage in the Seriptures to understand, is the pas 
Saye of the Israelites over the ed Sea. So thousat 
Puaraoh and his mighty host. 


“What we call ‘ Young America," says Timo 
thy Titcomb, “is made up of about equal parts of 
irreverence, conceit, aud that popular moral quality 
fanubarly kuown as * brass 
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